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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Se sg oy for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 

year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
vt express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for thei. -etura if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—'The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—‘fhe address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recevve a single 
copy of — should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice, Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Va is regularly on sale by every first- 


class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, ‘ 
Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut 
Pittsburg, R.S, Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St, 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St, 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M, Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St. 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 


A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 


CHICAGO 





A ie op ae. a ae 
® MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
This month school dresses a specialty 
28 West 35th Street, New York 





B. 


ae fh ie ee ee ee 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSM AKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave, 





LLeE ZA U N 


GOWNS 
16 West jorh Street 


M E. Vv. NOEL 

(Late with Felix, Paris) 
Importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 





E. 


6 A Vi€¢eTZeir B* 


The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 

August gth, 1898. me. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 


BLAWNPAIN 


IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 





> 8 & a 


Cae 
Dressmaker, Latest French Models, Special 
attention to handmade summer gowns. Open 
during the Summer. 19 East 31st Street, New York. 


TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 
A C. WEINGARTEN 
° LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 





Ooch & TFORPEY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 

makers and Importers of street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 2gth St., New York. 








WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


IMPORTER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
142 West 48th St., New York 





"| @eaees MARTYN 


DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 


LEXANDRE M. GREAN 
Formerly with B, Altman & Co, and Stern 
Bros., now Grean & Borschneck, 297 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





O A T M A N 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30th Street, New York 


ISSES* AND CHILDREN’S 
FROCKS AND CLOAKS 
made to order, under competent supervision, 
at reasonable prices 
Young Women’s Christian Ass'n, 
7 East Fifteenth Street, New York 


A geek 5 * 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 


239 Fifth Ave., 
Bet. zoth and3Ist Streets, New York 














PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





R@OseegeT RB At 
. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC. 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


AISON NOUVELLE 


London IMPORTERS Paris 
Auditorium Hotel, Wabash Ave., Chicago 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


APITAL WANTED 


A young man who has built up a business 

worth one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
and who is capable of developing it, seeks the ac- 
quaintance ot persons of means, with a view to or- 
ganizing a company. Address ENTERPRISE, 
Room 42, 89 State Street, Boston, Mass. 














HATS AND BONNETS 


OUMANS—H ATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S T O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42nd St., New York 
E H. FIELDING 
. MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
14 West 22nd Street, New York. 











B < C.. 


o Bf: te @ & 


IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 
FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 


H 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 





ME. ja Cos ¥ 


CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
§z West 21st Street, 
New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 
Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 
dered to genealogists, families and designers. 

Work sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y, Gen. & Bio. Soc,, Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berli» 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, LiL, 
1., Box 66, 





YGEIA OBESITY TEA 
(formerly Densmore). This valuable herb 
remedy has a long sustained reputation for 

safely reducing superfluous flesh. Druggists, or 
Astor Court, adjacent Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





MBROIDERING 
On Dresses, Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 
Lace Work. N. A. Hoshofain, Desiguer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween r4th and rsth Streets. 





ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y. 








TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 

Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLtve ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprgs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone856 Madison Square. 
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- 180 
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What She Wears - 183 
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DIED 


Barnes.—At Ridgefield, Conn., on Thu,, 
14 Sept., of typho.d fever, Marguerite, daugh. 
ter of Josephine and the late Theodore M 
Barnes, aged 20 years. 

Peckham —Atthe residence of his father 
near Altamont, N. Y., Sat., 16 Sept., Rufu 
W. Peckham, Jr., youngest son of Rufus W, 
and Harriette M. Peckham, in his joth 
year. 

Vanderbilt.—Suddenly, at his residence. 
1 W. 57th St., on Tue., 12 Sept., Corne. 
lius, son of the late William H. and Maria 
Louisa Vanderbilt, in the 56th year of his 
age. 

MARRIED 

Mathews-Albee.—At Lynn, Mass., on 
Thu , 14 Sept., Miss Louisa Shaw Albe:, 
daughter of Mr. John Albee, to Mr. Edward 
Roscoe Mathews, by the Right Rev. Denis 
Bradley, 

Cameron-Turnure. — On Mon., 18 
Sep., 1899, at 417 5th Ave., by the Rev. 
Dr. Huntington, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Eccleston, Mary, daughter of the late Law- 
rence Turnure, to Duncan Ewen Cameron, 


ENGAGED 

Bend-Bishop.— Miss Amy Bend, daugb- 
ter of Mr. George H. Bend, tu Mr. Court- 
landt Bishop, son of Mr. David Bishop. 

Ingraham-Walton.—Miss Marguerite 
L. Ingraham, daughter of Mr. Phenix In- 
graham, to Lieut. Romulus Foster Walton, 
U.S. A. 

Lawrence—Campbel!. — Miss Aimée 
Lawrence, daughter of the late John Law- 
rence, to Mr. Douglas Walter Campbell, only 
son of the late Lord Walter Campbell and 
grandson of the Duke of Argyll. 

Villard-Kermel.—Miss Therese Villard, 
daughter of Mr. Theodore Villard, to Count 
de Kermel. 


DEBUTANTES 


Barker.—Miss Lillian Barker, daughter 
of Mrs. Fordyce D. Barker, will be intro- 
duced this winter. 

Dodge.—Miss Anna Dodge, daughter of 
Mrs. W. Earl Dodge, will be presented to so- 
ciety this winter. 

Hollins.—Miss Ethel Hollins, daughter 
of Mr. Frank Hollins, will also be a debu- 
tante of this season. 

Iselin.—Miss Margaret Iselin, daughter 
of the late John H. Iselin, will be introduced 
this winter. : 

Iselin.—Miss Nora Iselin, daughter o 
Mr. Oliver Iselin, will be introduced by her 
grandmother, Mrs. Thomas Garner, this 
season. 

Swan. — Miss Laura Patterson Swan, 
daughter of Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., will be 
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introduced during Dec. at her mother’s 


house, 5 West 32d Street. 


DANCES 


Assemblies.—The Assembly Balls will 
be held on 14 Dec., and 25 Jan. The sub- 
scribers this year are Mrs. Thatcher Adams, 
Mrs. William Astor, Mrs. John Jacob Astor, 
Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies, Mrs, ° Frederic 
Bronson, Mrs. Lloyd Bryce, Mrs. James A. 
Burden, Mrs. Henry A. C. Coster, Mrs. 
William S. Cowles, Mrs. Brockholst Cut- 
ting, Mrs. Frederic de Peyster, Mrs. Richard 
Derby, Mrs. Grand d’Hauteville, Mrs Butler 
Duncan, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. Frederic 
Gallatin, Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, Mrs, John 
Hone, Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr., Miss Louise 
Kane, Mrs, John Kean, Mrs, H. Fish Kean, 
Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, 
Mrs. Ward McAllister, Mrs. Charles H. 
Marshall, Mrs. John Minturn, Mrs. Robert 
B. Minturn, Mrs. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs, 
Newbold Morris, Mrs. Richard Mortimer, 
Mrs, L. P. Morton, Mrs, Almeric Paget, 
Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr., Mrs, Charles A. 
Post, Mrs. M. T. Pyne, Mrs. Geraldyn Red- 
mond, Mrs. Beverly Robinson, Mrs. Scher- 
merhorn, Mrs, Frederick Sheldon, Mrs. W. 
W. Sherman, Mrs. J. R. Soley, Mrs. H. A. 
C. Taylor, Mrs, S. Van Rensselaer, Mrs. 
Arthur Welman, Miss Whitney, Mrs. Eger- 
ton Winthrop, Jr. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Newport.—Mrs. Potter Palmer gave a 
dinner-dance last week in honor of Prince 
Cantacuzene and Miss Grant, Mr. Harry 
Lehr led the cotillon, Present were : Miss 
Edith Clapp, Miss Gray, Miss Mason, Miss 
Swan, the Misses Potter, Miss Virginia Gam- 
mell, Mr, and Mrs, R. I. Gammell, Mr. 
Phenix Ingraham, Prince Henri de Croy, 
Mr. C. Allan Arthur, the Earl of Yarmouth, 
Messrs. Milton S, Barger, William M. Wood- 
ward, J. Ellis Postlethwaite, Robert L. 
Gerry, Charles M. Oelrichs, Jr., F. W. An- 
drews, Jr., H. Roger Winthrop, W. Max 
Muller, Reginald Tower, Henry Clews, Jr., 
H. Humphreys Owen, W. G. Prentiss, John 
Boit, Mr. and Mrs. Whitney Warren, Mr, 
and Mrs. A. Lanfear Norrie, Mr. and Mrs, 
J. Ellis Hoffman, Mr, and Mrs. George B. 
De Forest, Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mr. and 
Mrs William E, Carter, Mr. and Mrs. James 
F. D. Lanier, Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Mrs. 
William R, Travers, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Clews, Mr. and Mrs. Egerton L. Winthrop, 
Jr., Lady Cunard, Mr. and Mrs, Nathaniel 
Thayer, Miss Lily Post, Miss Marie Win- 
throp, Miss Evelyn Burden, Miss Madeline 
Goddard, Miss Marion Fish, Miss Elsie 
French. 

Another dinner dance in honor of Miss 
Grant and her fiancé was given by Mr. 
George Deschamps, at Berger’s, on Fri. even- 
ing. Among those present were: Miss 
Grant, Printe Cantacuzene, Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Sorchan, Mr. and 
Mrs. John F. Drexel, Mrs, Charles M. Ocl- 
richs, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur T. Kemp, Mr. 
and Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroll, Mrs. Peter 
Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. 
George B. De Forest, Miss Marie Winthrop, 
Mrs, Ladenburgh, the Misses Wetmore, Miss 
Pomeroy, Miss Elsie French, Mrs. Burke 
Roche, Miss Marion Fish, Miss Lucy Bond 
Morgan, Miss Kane, Lady Cunard, Mr. and 
Mrs, George von L. Meyer, Miss Anna 
Sands, the Misses Stone, Mrs. Foxhall Keene, 
Miss Swan, Miss McAllister, Winthrop 
Rutherfurd, William Cutting, Jr., Miss 
Whiting, Miss Gray, Prince Henri de Croy, 
F, W. Andrews, Jr., and Stuyvesant Leroy. 

A paper chase was given on Saturday, 
which started from the Wright Farm. Mr. 
G. P. Messervy and Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg 
were the hares, and among the hounds were 
Mrs. Butk Duncan, who finished first, Miss 
Taylor, Miss Marion Fish, Miss Stockton, 
Miss Fifi Potter, Miss Louise Potter, Miss 
Gwendolen Burden, Miss Wetmore, Mrs. 
George P. Eustis, Mr. Humphrey Owens, 
Vicomte Du Van Tois, Messrs. Peter Gerry, 
Honore Palmer, Richard McCreery, W. A. 
M. Burden and Dr, Bertram. 

On Monday Miss Dora Havemeyer, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. T. A. Havemeyer, was married 
to Lieut.-Commander Winslow at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s mother. Miss Lily Oel- 


richs was the maid of honor, and there were 


no bridesmaids. The best man was Mr. 
Winslow, of Boston. After the ceremony 
there was a wedding breakfast, to which only 
intimate friends were invited. 


GOLF 


Baltimore Country Club.—The open 
championship tournament, in which both 
amateurs and professionals enter, was played 
on 14 and 15 September, at the Baltimore 
Country Club. Thirty-six holes was played 
on the first day. The best score was made 
by Willie Anderson, New York, who made 
77—81—158—Willie Smith, Chicago, the 
tinal champion, made 77—83—159. On the 
second day Willie Smith made the following 
score : 


FIRST ROUND 
De viccassconsmial : ae. € § 4 3, ¢ ¢ 
In. 65544564 4 5-79 
SECOND ROUND 
eee wehe es Oa 
DE dcacsccvedcnmae So s.9 & 3 oe) a 
WEE. wn tbbtin sana c Meee eneuiblse pes seu. é 156 
SR ey a re ae 159 


thus securing the championship and the prize 
of $150, 

The other prizes were won as follows : 

Val Fitzjohn, $125 ; George Low, $125 ; 
W. H. Way, $1253 Willie Anderson, $80 ; 
Jack Park, $70; Aleck Smith, $50; Harry 
Gullane, $25. 

Lenox.—The Annual Tournament of the 
Lenox Golf Club was held last week. The 
first day’s play was a handicap tournament for 
a cup given by John E. Alexander. The 
handicap was limited to eighteen strokes on 
thirty-six holes. A. J. Wellington won the 
cup, his score being 178—18—160. The 
best gross score was made by S, Frothingham, 
of Lenox, who made 173. 

The second day’s play was for the qualify- 


ing round for the Lenox cup. Those to 
qualify were : 

First Second 

Round, Round. Total. 
L, A. Laroque, Shinnecock,... 85 81 166 
Chester Griswold, Burlington. . 86 83 169 
George E, Cooke, Point Judith. 85 87 172 
D. W. Bishop, Jr., Lenox..... 86 gt 177 
Percy Haughton, Brookline.... 86 yl 177 
S. Frothingham, Lenox ....... 88 go 178 
A. Morten, Westchester .... 94 85 179 
D. B. Burr, Ardsley .......... 81 99 180 
H. W. Allen, Pittsfield........ 82 98 180 
C. B, Corey, Wallaston....... 90 92 182 
J. B. Swan, Stockbridge. ...... 92 93 185 
Richard Mackay, Lenox...... 92 93 185 
Grenville Kane, Tuxedo...... 97 89 186 
C. S. Trevelli, Oakley .... . . 93 93 186 
D. FT. Dame, SORES. cccese ces 95 gz 187 
Walter Cutting, Pittsfield... . 98 &g 187 


On the third day, Grenville Kane, Tux- 
edo, beat Richard Mackay Lenox 3 up, 1 to 
play. Chester Griswold, Princeton. beat C. 
S. Trevelli Oakley, 1 up for 19 holes. Percy 
Haughton, Brookline, beat David T. Dana, 
Lenox, 3 up, 2 to play. Alexander Morten, 
Westchester, beat J. B. Seman, Stockbridge, 
2 up, 1 to play. Louis A. Larocque, Shinne- 
cock, beat David W. Bishop,*Jr., Lenox, 6 up 
and 5 to play. C. B. Corey, Wollaston, beat 
Walter L. Cutting, Pittsfield, 1 up. George 
H, Cooke, Point Judith, beat H. W, Allen, 


Pittsfield, 2 up, Samuel Frothingham, 
Lenox, beat N. B. Burr, Ardsley, 2 up and 
I to play. 


In the second round this afternoon Morten 
beat Haughton, 3 up and 1 to play. Gris- 
wold beat Kane, 2 up and 1 to play. La- 
rocque beat Corey, 6 up and 5 to play, and 
Cooke beat Frothingham, 1 up. 

In the third round match play for the 
Lenox Cup, Chester Griswold, Princeton, 
beat Alexander Morten, Westchester, 2 up, 1 
to play; and George H. Cooke, Point Judith, 
beat Louis A, Laroque, Shinnecock, 6 up, 4 
to play. 

In the finals Frothingham beat Cooke by 
3 up and 2 to play, as follows : 


Frothingham— 
OER vsadscdestiscs 4446655644 4-40 
Biles vvbee kotsedsen © @ 36 6'¢ $.. «<= 
Cooke— 
DOE 56s cecesesedes 6° 45665 53 4 5—42 
BGsr cccccsevescese $46 7 € SS sc =i 


Onwentsia.—The second annual wom- 
en’s tournament of the Onwentsia Club at 
Chicago was played last week and won by 
Mrs, W. B. Mcllvane, who beat Mrs. Harry 
Toulmin in the final by 1 up. The scores 
were : 


Mrs. W. B. McIivane— 
Out 


abbiasone 646575 6 § J—51 
RR ae 70675 § 8 4 7 4—54—105 
Mrs. Harry Toulmin— 
| $37675 75 784 
SBisteadeses 657767 § 6 §—54—108 


Women’s Championship.—The an- 
nual women’s championship tournament will 
be held at the Philadelphia Country Club 
from 10 to 14 Oct., inclusive. The com- 
mittee in charge of the event are Messrs. 
George D. Fowle, S. Heide Morris, Bernard 
A. Wood, E. K. Bispham, E, H. Johnson 
and William M. McCawley. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 

Oceanic.— Arriving Wed , 13 Sep., Prof. 
Sidney G, Ashmore, Mr. and Mrs. G. L. 
Boissevain, Mr. and Mrs, W. Scott Cameron, 
Mr. J. Wells Champney, Mrs. James B. 
Colgate, Mr. C. C. Cuyler, Miss Eleanor 
Cuyler, Mr. Sherman Day, Mr. Clyde Fitch, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred. R. Halsey, Dr. Allan 
McLane Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. T. A. 
Havemeyer, Mr, and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, 
Col. De Lancy A. Kane, Rev, and Mrs, 
Campbell Knowles, Miss M. L. Knowles, 
Mr. Wm. Van Vlick Ligerwood, Miss Liger- 
wood, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Lippincott, Miss 
B. H. Lippincott, Mr. and Mrs, A, N. 
Loeb, Miss Loeb, Mrs. J. P. Morgan, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. H. Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
C. R. Peabody, Rt. Hon. W. J. Pirrie, 
Mrs. Pirrie, Mr. James R. Roosevelt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Roosevelt, Mr. E. Sou- 
betbielle, Miss Sturges, Mr. and Mrs, H. C. 
Swords, Mr. and Mrs. W. Storrs Wells, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Winslow. 


Distinct service of great utility has 


THE SOCIAL REGISTER 
A been rendered New York by the as- 

sociation that publishes the Social 
Register. Vogue, therefore, calls attention to 
an attempt to deceive subscribers to the 
Social Register by an unscrupulous firm that has 
copied in the closest manner the forms, blanks, 
printing ink, and paper used by the Social 
Register with the evident intent to misleading 
those who receivethem, Those who receive 
these fraudulent blanks should destroy them. 


The Social Register blanks are sent to sub- 
scribers early in October. 


[ SEEN ON THE STAGE | 


Ecky Sharp has provoked more than 
B the usual amount of discussion, but 
even the critics who are disposed to 
severity admit that the play presented at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre by Mrs. Minnie M. 
Fiske and her company is destined to have a 
long lease of life. It may not suggest Thack- 
eray’s Vanity Fair in the least; in fact, it 
may travesty that classic, but it cannot be 
gainsaid that the story, the setting, and the 
costumes are such as to captivate the average 
theatre-goer, and, as in this instance, the 
representative is in the hands of capable play- 
ers, the popular success of the drama is beyond 
peradventure. 


The Only Way, another dramatization of a 
novel—Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities—was 
given its first representation on Saturday last 
at the Herald Square Theatre, Mr. Henry 
Miller playing the star rdle, Sydney Carton. 


The event of the week has been the pro- 
duction of The Gadfly at Wallack’s Theatre, 
the interest in the occurrence being enhanced 
by Mr. Stuart Robson's assumption of a rdle 
unlike any that he has played for years, The 
smoothness of the performances here were 
guaranteed by preliminary presentations of the 
play in Providence ; and the interest which 
the dramatization of Mrs. Voynich’s novel, 
would, in any event, have provoked, has been 
intensified by a controversy between the 
author and the adapter as to the elimination 
of certain passages which could not fail to be 
very offensive to audiences in Christian 
countries. 

The version of The Ghetto as given at the 


Broadway Theatre, is somewhat too rhetorical 
to make an effective play, the general opinion 


being that those who adapted the play from | 


the original Dutch, have elminated too much. 
Mr. Litt, the manager of the Broadway, has 
staged the production beautifully. 


Mr. Sothern and Miss Harned opened a 
Daly’s Theatre, in The King’s Musketeer, 
on Thursday last, to the delight of a large and 
enthusiastic audience, which welcomed play 
and players heartily. The performance mer- 
its the popularity it is enjoying. 


The Tyranny of Tears, the charming 
comedy at the Empire Theaire, is pronounced 
by discriminating critics to be the most nota- 
ble event of the season thus far. Certainly 
Mr, John Drew never had a more fit réle, 
and the play itself is a transcript from the 
life to-day, presented with vivacity and em- 
bellished with clever dialogue. 


Cyrano de Bergerac, as a comic opera, was 
presented for the first time in New York on 
Monday night by Francis Wilson, at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre. The libretto is by 
Stuart Reed and the music by Victor Her- 
bert. The operetta follows the play closely, 
the only essential difference being the merg- 
ing of the last two scenes—that of the bal- 
cony and of the battle—in one, It is a far 
cry from Mr. Richard Mansfield to Mr. 
Francis Wilson, and about as far a cry from 
Cyrano the play to Cyrano the comic opera. 


This evening Weber and Fields have set 
down as the opening night of the season for 
their house of farce, where'The Whirligig, a 
new extravaganza, is to be put upon the 
stage. A new-comer at this house, Miss 
Lillian Russell, who is expected to be a draw- 
ing card, has the réle of vocal adventuress in 
the new farce. Weber and Fields are to 
have specialty parts, as usual, and a number of 
other well-known players are included in the 
company. 


Colinette, as interpreted by Miss Julia 
Marlowe, is at the Harlem Opera House for 
the week.—The Victoria, Hammerstein's 
year-old theatre, opened the season on Mon- 
day night with a new skit by John J. Mc- 
Nally, written especially for the Rogers 
Brothers, and entitled The Rogers Brothers 
in Wall Street. As might be expected, the 
sketch is uproariously comic. 


The portrayal of Miss Hobbs at the Ly- 
ceum has won for Miss Annie Russell many 
warm encomiums, and the pretty play prom- 
ises to hold the boards for weeks to come.— 
The Last of the Rohans is undergoing last 
representations at the Academy of Music, 
where Mr. Mack has duplicated his spring- 
time success in this dashing play. 


Why Smith Left Home continues at the 
Madison Square Theatre to emphasize the 
difference between American fun and the 
French variety, Clean, though comic, is 
this farce, and the audienee that laughs at it 
need not blush for being amused. —Mr. Willie 
Collier, at the Manhattan, is doing well with 
his farce, Mr. Smooth, which promises to 
continue drawing full houses until its time 
has expired. It is to be succeeded by A Stran- 
ger in a Strange Land. 


Camille d’Arville, and her wardrobe of 
superlatively fine costumes, made their début 
at Proctor’s Twenty-third Street house on 
Monday. The singer gave selections from 
the comic operas in which she has starred. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, The Last of the Rohans, 
Broadway Theatre—8.15, The Ghetto. 
Daly’s—8, The King’s Musketeer, 
Empire—8.20, The Tyranny of Tears. 

Fifth Avenue—8, Becky Sharp. 

Fourteenth Street —8.15, A Young Wife. 
Harlem Opera House—8.15, Colinette. 

Herald Square—8, The Only Way. 
Knickerbocker—Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Lyceum—8,30, Miss Hobbs, 

Madison Square—8.30, Why Smith Left Home, 
Manhattan—8.15, Mr, Smooth. 

New York—7.45, The Man in the Moon. 
Victoria— The Rogers Brothers in Wall Street. 
W allack’s—8.30, The Gadfly. 

Weber & Fields—The Whirligig. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 

Keith's—Continuous performance. 

Eden Musée—Cinématograph, wax works. 
Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 

St. Nicholas Garden—K altenborn. 





1440 Broadway, cor. goth St., N. Y. 


Stanhope - Wheatcroft Dramatic 


SCHOOL. Thoroughly prepares for the stage 
in 6 months, beginning Oct. 16. Student Mat 
irees. Highest endorsement. Prospectus” 
ADELINE STANHOPE WHBATCROFT, Dir- 
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Viewed from the standpoint of its provision for strictly household requirements, “* The Linen Store’ 


Registered Trade Mark 


AN AUTUMN GREETING 


FROM 


“THE LINEN STORE” 


welcomes its patrons to a view of a finer, fairer and fuller stock than ever. 


Table Clothing 

This fall finds us ready with things 
new, beautiful and exclusive in fine 
damask table-cloths and napkins; also 
a choice selection of Lace Luncheon 
and Dinner cloths, centre pieces, scarfs 
and doylies, Renaissance, Point Arabe, 
French Crepon, Duchesse and Vene- 
tian, Hemstitched Tea Doylies, Tea 
and Luncheon cloths and Scarfs in great 
profusion. 


Bed Covering 


Blankets of finest wool in every size. 
‘* Patent satin’’ quilts of beautiful de- 
sign, in all sizes, from that of the ba- 
| bies’ crib to those for extra large double 
_ beds and some especially long for brass 
beds. Irish hand -embroidered Bed 
Spreads, beautiful in design and exe- 
cution; Lace Bed Sets of the very 
| latest style and patterns. These with 
| wool and down-filled silk and sateen 
| covered comfortables, are suggestive of 
| the stock. 








Bed Linen Towels and Toweling 
The sleeping comforts provided by| For the bedroom, the bathroom, the 
| butler’s pantry, and the kitchen. 


quirements of refined people. Sheets, | Raa qu we huck, corer hem- 
oles | stitched, and fringed towels; huck towel- 


and | ing with damask figures of fleurdelis and 

cases to | other attractive designs forthe bedroom. 

match ; Irish hand embrcidery on bed| A full supply of bath towels and 
sheets, rough and smooth. 

For pantry use, glass towels and 

. , towelings, in all widths and sizes, and 

bed linen; with the one fact common | an equally full assortment of suitable 

to all—every thread pure linen. goods for the kitchen. 


us are in perfect keeping with the re- 
with lace insertion, lace 


drawn work, with pillow 
sets ; also all sizes and grades of fine-| 


ness in plain hemmed and hemstitched | 


Visitors to the etty are cordially invited to walk through our 
store and look at the beautiful goods above referred to 


James [IcCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d ‘Street, New York 











B. Schulich 


announces that he has opened a fully equipped 


FUR DEPARTMENT 


in connection with his Ladies’ Tailoring and Dressmaking 
establishment and has importeda complete line of models to 
select from. He is now prepared to execute ordersfor the 


latest creations in 


FuR GARMENTS, 


ETTES, 


CaPeEs, COLLAR- 
ETC. 


Prices will be made as reasonable as possible when the 


best of workmanship and an absolutely perfect fitting garment 


is guaranteed. 


10 West 35th Street, Near Fifth Ave. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY FRANK H. CHILDS 
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Erturbation has resulted in son.- quarters 
from a realization this autumn that the 
number of private schools is rapidly on 

the increase, an indication that it is more and 
more becoming the custom for people of means 
to prefer for their children private instruction 
rather than that offered in the public schools. 
It is rightly argued that when their tendency 
becomes more marked it will cast a stigma on 
public school attendance and intensify the feel- 
ing of caste which it is the aim of democratic 
institutions to overcome. Even now attendance 
at Dr. Euclid’s military academy for the boy 
and at Miss Deportment’s school for the girl is 
regarded not only by worldly minded mothers 
but by Christian women generally as so im- 
perative that in households where the family 
purse is ever in a half-fed state, many and 
pathetic are the privations which are cheerfully 
undergone in order that the younge: generation 
may be schooled selectly. 


The publicist does well to be alarmed at the 
outlook, as the continuance and the spread of 
this movement of the better classes away from 
the public schools is wholly deplorable from 
the standpoint of economics, for it is at war 
with the fundamental principles of our govern- 
ment and it tends to foster snobbery on one 
hand and resentment on the other. The gulf 
between the masses and the classes will become 
still more indelibly fixed if from early child- 
hood they are to be divided into two educa- 
tional camps and forbidden even the association 
of schooling. It is not fanciful to foresee a time, 
if present conditions continue, when attend- 
ance at public school will be regarded as a so- 
cial bar sinister—a something to be avoided as 
much as burial in Potter's Field—-a present 
béte noir of the poor. No better training in 
republicanism could be desired than the asso 
ciation of children in schools where the ideals 
were culture and perfected character and 
where rewards were given to scholarship and 
meritorious behavior irrespective of social 
status. Such object lessons in the equality of 
classes would make a deeper impression upon 
children than any conceivable number of read- 
ings of the constitution; it would materially 
hasten the glad day when the brotherhood of 
man will be accepted as a working principle by 
mankind. Grave as are the issues at stake for 
the commonwealth the matter is by no means 
easy of solution to the mother who, while 
anxious to do the best for her child, is not in- 
different to her duty to the state. 


It is explained by teachers of economics that 
the mess of ill-government and corruption 
through which the major part of the United 
States is wallowing is all by way of educating 
the masses to be men, and intelligent ones as 
well. The process is painful and disgusting, 
but the decent people who read serious books 
and magazines are assured again and again by 
specialists in civics that it is all inevitable, al- 
though admittedly trying to the_nerves and to 


one’s power of endurance. In this process of ~ 


educating hordes of low-born foreign peasants, 
and other hordes of ill-balanced and unscrupu- 
lous natures to a perception of what consti- 
tutes the highest womanliness and manliness, 
public treasure is squandered, thousands of 
lives are sacrificed and other monstrous wrongs 
perpetuated. That the end will satisfy the 
means is the only consolation that the publi- 
cists can offer and numbers of enlightened folk 
accept this view of the matter and patiently 


~~ = 


devote their supremest efforts to helping along 
the evolution of the natural man with his rudi- 
mentary ideas of ethics and his ignorance of 
statecraft into the conscientious man and in- 
telligent voter. Now what is asked of the 
mother is that she shall offer up her children as 
a sacrifice in the cause of man development in 
this country. 


If this appears an extreme statement of the 
case, reflect upon what it means to send one’s 
children to the public school. The lowest 
tenements are scoured by truant officials, and 
the boys and girls from these loathsome quar- 
ters are children ofttimes of a degraded 
peasantry, or of unspeakably dissolute ones. 
Less objectionable for association, but still far 
from desirable are the children of the decent 
tenement population, for not only are their 
manners not those of the Vere de Vere class, 
but their speech is that of illiteracy and their 
influence and example cannot but have a per- 
nicious effect upon young children of the better 
classes. It is but natural that a careful mother 
should hesitate to expose children, who are of 
course at the most impressionable time of their 
lives, to the contagion of association with these 
other children whose environment has been 
inimical, not only to the graces, but to the 
ethics of behavior and of speech. Training in 
any proper sense these children have never had ; 
the scenes and sights of the street and frater- 
nizings with others of their class on the high- 
ways and daily life in a poorly managed, over- 
populated home, where haste, waste, cruel 
labor and undisciplined minds create a de- 
moralizing atmosphere have been the principal 
agencies that have helped mold the characters 
of these to-be-pitied little ones. Will any one 
insist that a gentlewoman is justified in using 
her children to help the work of rescuing other 
women’s children from the social sewer, by 
exemplifying the benign theory of democracy, 
in their own little persons? Is it likely 
that the in the minority carefully-trained better- 
class child will lift up the largely-in-the-ma- 
jority, debased child ? Rather do not maxim and 
example teach that the contrary will obtain? 
It is a very old saying, whose lustre of truth is 
undimmed by ages of reiteration, ‘‘ Evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners,’’ and of 
no class is this truer than of children and 
youths. It is only by the utmost expenditure 
of careful and intelligent oversight and direct 
instructions that each child is carried step by 
step from its original uncivilized condition 
toward the goal of perfected manhood and 
womanhood. Forever are the little feet stumb- 
ling even when conditions are favorable to 
well doing, what madness then to deliberately 
set the little stumbler after life’s best gifts 
among those whose standards are lower than 
his own, and whose influence will inevitably 
confirm him in his natural tending to back- 
slide. 


Missionary and settlement work are com- 
mendable service for the child when it shall 
have come to womanhood or manhood, but 
democracy would be no better than a Juggernaut 
car if it compelled babes and sucklings to aid in 
the work of levelling up the undertow. And 
what other than this is the insistence that gently- 
bred children ought to be compelled to public 
school attendance when the truant act gathers in 
every bit of flotsam and jetsam of a child from 
the most degraded homes of the city streets ? 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS | 


ILL-ADVISED SUBSTITUTION OF ALL-OF-A-PIECE 
FOR JACKET AND SKIRT MODEL—STATIS- 
TICS ANALYZED—MAN NOT CZAR OF 
HIS TAILOR——-PEACE CHAPEL AT 
THE HAGUE—BLIND SPAIN 
—TREE SLAUGHTER 


He throngs of strangers of all degrees 
whe crowd the thoroughfares, shops, 


and conveyances of the metropolis dur- 
ing these first autumn days, serve among other 
things to accentuate the great difference there 
is between the costume demands made upon 
men and upon women. The men tourists are 
not dressed in the mode of the city ; but, pro- 
vincial though their clothes may be, they do 
not make their wearers appear aggressively ill- 
dressed, which is the effect produced upon the 
women tourists by the ill-selected clothing they 
show. The jacket and skirt model has been 
so long before the public, and it has proven its 
fitness so preéminently as an ideal traveling 
costume, that it is with surprise as well as re- 
gret that the observer notes the substitution for 
it, in many instances, of the home-made all- 
of-a-piece model. Many melancholy dress- 
making attempts in blue serge—which appears 
to be the favored material—are to be seen, the 
fronts of the round bodice, as a rule, being left 
open and filled in with silk. These bodices, 
in addition to being ill-cut, show signs of the 
wear to which they been subjected, which 
is inevitable, since the useful, cleanly shirt waist 
has not been interposed to save the bodice wear, 
as it is in the case of the jacket. However 
warm the day, and however stifling the atmos- 
phere of car, waiting-room or street, there is no 
release from the tight-fitting bodice, which 
snugly encases the upper part of the body, pro- 
ducing great discomfort to the wearer, and 
itself becoming shabby and uncleanly. When 
home dressmaking women prefer a tried-and-fit 
model to caricatures of the latest cut, then will 
the average of the well dressed among women 
reach a much higher level than it has to-day. 
Pal 
The method by which statistics in relation 
to certain diseases can be made to give a show- 
ing in favor of specifics by those interested in 
their sale, is well illustrated by the report re- 
cently published on the percentage of tuber- 
culosis in the German army. Within the last 
eight years the number of cases has fallen from 
2.9 to 1.8 per thousand, and the deaths from 
0.42 to 0.24 per thousand. As there is a spe- 
cific for the cure of this, as of one or two other 
dread diseases, it is the custom of those inter- 
ested for some reason in the specific, to credit 
the diminution of the number of cases and the 
mortality to the cure. In the present instance a 
statistician has been at the pains of giving facts 
in detail which disprove this claim. In only 
1.2 per cent. was perfect cure effected ; in 
16.1 per cent. death resulted from the treat- 
ment, and in 76.7 per cent. the treatment failed 
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entirely. The decrease in the number of cases 
is really due to greater intelligence and care 
exercised in the examination of recruits. The 
discovery of the bacillus by Koch, in 1882, 
makes the recognition of the disease a much 
more obvious matter than it was, and many 
recruits with incipient tuberculosis, or with 
marked tendency toward it, are now rejected, 
whereas once they would have passed. If 
other statisticians would diagnose, the claims 
for other specifics, that of anti-toxin for diphthe- 
ria, for instance, as surprising results might 
ensue. 

* 

* * 

Said the man in his vanity : ‘¢ The truth is, 
women let the dressmaker boss them and say 
how they shall wear their clothes, while men 
boss the tailors and have their clothes made to 
meet the convenience of those who wear them.”” 
Mistaken man! Wherein lies the convenience 
of evening dress or of the starched-to-metal- 
rigidity linen collar? the hideous and heavy 
top hat? the starched white shirt? the cloth 
coat and waistcoat in torrid weather? And 
the list might be extended much further. 
Reflect, oh, man ! before you again boast that 
the man customer is the czar of the tailors’ 
kingdom. 

* 
* * 

But little public notice has been taken of a 
really beautiful incident which marked the close 
of the International Peace Conference, and that 
was the offer by the American delegates, on 
behalf of the United States, to erect at The 
Hague a peace chapel, near the English church 
already established there, with a stone to com- 
memorate the Conference. The offer was, 
naturally, accepted, and this fitting tribute to 
the sentiment of the event will doubtless be a 
Mecca for those Americans who pray that the 
day may be hastened when wars shall be no 
more. 

- 
* * 

Americans have been called upon to pity 
Spain and the Spaniards on many accounts, but 
little or no emphasis has been laid upon one 
very sad variety of affliction so prevalent in 
that country as nearly to amount to a national 
characteristic—the large numbers of Spaniards 
who are afflicted with blindness. And what 
makes the fact especially pitiable is that the 
blindness is the result of the people having 
been semi-starved and over-worked for genera- 
tions and kept in ignorance of the most ele- 
mentary rules of hygiene. Scorched by a too 
fervid sun, choked by dust and illy-nourished, 
it is small wonder that glare and dust and 
physical weakness have done their deadly work 
on the eyesight of the much-put-upon peasan- 
try. Nothing shows more clearly the back- 
wardness of Spain than this widespread igno- 
rance on the part of her people concerning the 
most elementary matters that make for self- 
preservation. Poor country, her many needs 
include that of missionaries of hygiene, but 
where is the country that could send them to 
her without exposing itself to the charge of 
espying others’ motes when it should be con- 
cerned with jts ownbeam? 

a» 

The lover of trees, both as objects of beauty 
and of utility as well, has reason now to take a 
little heart of grace since there are indications 
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that the Americans are beginning to have a 
glimmering idea of the value of timbered land. 
Among especially encouraging signs was the 
purchase last year of thirty thousand acres of 
land in the Adirondacks which was set apart 
by the State to Cornell University, and which 
isto be used for experimental purposes in con- 
nection with the Cornell School of Forestry. 
It was only after years of expostulation and 
warning that the State through its officials 
awakened to the criminality of allowing the 
Adirondacks to be devastated, and a tour over 
the State, say through the Catskill region, shows 
that much work remains to be done in the way 
of educating the public to a proper appreciation 
of trees. Take Tannersville as a hideous ex- 
ample—a blistering blotch, treeless on the 
side of a now bare hillside, which not so long 
ago was covered with glorious trees that had 
stood there for ages. The passion for unob- 
structed views from verandas and dining-rooms 
leads individual cottagers to thin out and strip 
their own lands and any other bit of woods that 
they can even temporarily put their hands on, 
and down go mighty and beautiful maples, 
elms, white birch and hemlock, and ugly bare 
spots reign in their stead. That the woodman 
should spare the tree for utilitarian as well as 
esthetic and sentimental reasons should be 
made a tenet of statecraft creed and be in- 
cluded in the study of civics which it is becom- 
ing the fashion to put before young scholars. 


A LITTLE INTERRUPTION 


BY EMILIA ELLIOTT 


He room was hazy with tobacco smoke 
and noisy with the strumming of a 
banjo mingled with the chorus of one 
of the favorite songs of the day. 

In one corner, on a low stool sat the player 
of the banjo, a girl still young, but with a face 
worn and faded in spite of paint and powder 
cunningly applied. Near her lounged a young 
fellow scarcely more than a lad singing the 
words of the tune his companion was playing. 
Opposite was another girl younger than the 
first, and with a prettier, though sadder face ; 
for the eyes, so blue as to have gained her the 
name of Bluette from her friends, were often 
pathetic in their expression. She was leaning 
back, one hand holding a half-finished cigarette 
and her eyes turned from the noisy couple 
opposite were resting on a sketch hanging on a 
wall beyond—a sketch rough and carelessly 
made, but wonderfully lifelike. 

*¢ Jack,”’ she called as a lull came in the 
banjo-playing, ‘‘is that old farmhouse your 
home ?”’ 

Bluette’s question brought Claire’s atten- 
tion to the sketch. 

‘* Yes, Johnny,’’ she cried ; ‘tell us about 
that retired-looking spot. No wonder you 
were so verdant-looking. I see why the first 
sight of you gave me the real spring feeling— 
‘that tired feeling.’ *’ 

*¢ Hush, Claire,’’ Bluette exclaimed. ‘Jack, 
I want you to tell me.”” 

‘« Bluette wants to be prepared when you 
take her home for the paternal blessing,*’ 
Claire said, as Jack appeared from behind the 
screen where he had been busily engaged in 
compounding a bowl of punch. He was a 
fresh-faced lad with something of the hearty 
out-of-door life clinging to him still in spite of 
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(Continued from page 180) 
the fashionable attire and feigned air of world- 
liness. 

Claire’s last speech showed him to have not 
yet lost the trick of blushing. 

‘«Is that your reason, Bluette ?’’ he asked, 
eagerly. 

*¢ Don’t be foolish,”’ the girl said. 
you make that sketch ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes; it’s pretty poor.”’ 

‘« As regards drawing, but it looks as if it 
had been made by some one who loved the 
place.”” 

Jack’s eyes turned to the view of the old, 
low-roofed house with the tall trees forming 
faithful guard about it. He drew a long breath, 
almost a sigh, as he said: ‘* Yes, I was fond 
of the old place. I am still,’* he added half 


*« Did 


defiantly. ‘It hurts somehow to hear Claire 
jollying me about it Home’s home to a 
fellow.’’ 


‘* Be it ever so homely,”’ sang Neil. 

Bluette’s eyes flashed. ‘* Don’t’’ she said 
stamping a slender foot. She turned to Jack, 
saying in an undertone: ‘* My mother was a 
country girl.”” 

«¢ Yes, that’s why you're different from the 
other girls. You are different, you know.”’ 

‘*No, Iam not. But don’t talk about me. 
Tell me about that,’’ with a gesture towards 
the picture. 

‘It’s a pretty place—real pretty. Trees 
and fields about, you know. Hills at the back, 
and not far from the house the wildest, merriest 
bit of a brook tumbling and tossing over the 
rocks. There's a foot-bridge across it. I'd 
like you to see that place on a moonlight night, 
Bluette. There was a softened expression in 
Bluette’s eyes. The next moment they were 
sparkling in wild defiance. ‘* What a pair of 
sentimental folk we are. Turn that sketch 


round. It’s like a death’s head at a feast.*” 
**I can’t do that, Bluette.’’ Bluette 
sprang up. ‘Turn it!’’ she commanded, 


and Jack obeyed. 

Claire struck up a quick dance tune and 
Bluette catching up her soft, full skirts darted 
into the centre of the room and whirling round 
began to dance. Faster and faster flew the 
small feet scarcely touching the floor in their 
quick movements. 

Claire played on mechanically. The eyes 
of the three lookers on were centered on Blu- 
ette’s graceful, bewildering motions. She 
danced as if impelled by some invisible force. 
At last she sank into a chair exhausted. 

‘«Bravo!"’ Neil cried. Jack brought a 
glass of wine. Claire laying aside her banjo 
began one of her clever bits of character stud- 
ies. Presently the room rang with merriment. 
Neil sang and Claire played and recited. Jack, 
jealous of his right, returned to his punch brew- 
ing. Opposite hung the little sketch, its face 
towards the wall. 

In the midst of the clamor Bluette caught 
the sound of a tap on the door leading into the 
hall. 

‘*No one on very important business,”’ she 
thought, ‘‘else they'd have knocked louder.”’ 

A moment later she started and sprang to 
her feet. By some strange oversight the door 
had been left unlocked. It was opened now 
and on the threshold stood an old, white-haired 
man. Dusty and travel stained, one hand 


clutched a large, green umbrella; the other 

held with equal firmness a capacious carpet bag. 

The deep set, kindly eyes were like Jack's. 
Bluette cast one rapid glance about the 
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room. Oh, for a magic wand to wave over 
it? What could she do? She turned towards 
the stranger. The gentle, innocent eyes were 
regarding her in mingled admiration and disap- 
proval. Bluette felt a quick shame of the de- 
colletté bodice, her pretty bare arms. For the 
first time since childhood her ready tongue was 
spell-bound. 

The stranger spoke first. ‘‘Is this Jack 
Newcombe’s room? _ I knocked twice, then I 
tried the knob. I guess I’ve made a mistake.”’ 
Claire and Neil were aware now of the new- 
comer’s advent. 

They came forward, Claire calling softly, 
« Jack.”” 

Jack came promptly. One sight of the 
kindly old face swept aside all his artificiality 
of manner, all false feeling. His welcome was 
hearty and genuine. The next moment he 
realized the full force of the situation. He 
glanced quickly about the room, noting Claire's 
cool stare of amusement. Already she was 
appropriating the strangeness of the scene for 
her own future use. 


From Claire Jack turned to Neil. Neil 
shrugged his shoulders helplessly. 
What was there to be done? Jack’s eyes 


appealed to Bluette. A change had come 
over the girl. She smiled encouragingly. 
‘¢ Aren’t you going to present us, Jack? Or 
has joy deprived you of your sense of pro- 
priety?”” 

Jack in a stammering voice made haste to 
obey this suggestion. Then he turned to 
Bluette again as a child going through a new 

art. 

She laughed lightly. ‘*Aren’t you rather 
late in getting here, Mr. Newcombe? And, 
Jack, why don’t you take his things and get 
him a chair? I'm afraid your son gets his 
wild ways from you.”’ 

Jack seized bag and umbrella; Neil drew 
forward a chair. 

‘* You mustn't think we keep such hours 
every night, sir,’’ he said. ‘* We were having 
a bit of a spread.’” 

*¢ Yes, yes,” agreed the old man. “ Young 
folks will be young folks. I've never been 
hard on Jack.”” 

Jack fled with the bag and umbrella. 

‘« Throw out the punch and hide the cham- 
pagne,’’ Bluette whispered to Neil. ¢* Claire, 
turn that picture back, and do something to 
the room without seeming to do anything. 
We may save the day yet.” 

‘* For Jack’s sake, eh?’ Claire said. 

‘¢For Jack’s father’s sake,’’ Bluette an- 
swered. 

Presently Deacon Newcombe found himself 
in the easiest of chairs, talking of the delays he 
had met with on his trip ; describing the acci- 
dent to the engine and the various other hap- 
penings that had combined to keep the good 
deacon up and out to so late an hour ; talking 
with wonderful ease and friendliness to a young 
woman the mere sight of whom would have 
horrified the good sisters in Dawson. 

To the simple-minded old farmer Bluette 
seemed only a more than ordinarily pretty 
young woman, with the most charming of ways 
and a ready comprehension of a man’s meaning 
vouchsafed to few of her sex. It was a pity 
she was dressed like one of those painted stage 
creatures the deacon had seen pictures of. Col- 
lege life wasn’t the best thing for girls. They 
needed to be kept under a mother’s influence. 
For it never once occurred to Deacon New- 
combe that Bluette and Claire were other than 
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fellow-students at the college where he had 
heard there was an annex for girls. And Blu- 
ette herself, putting forth her best and withal 
her simplest powers of pleasing, was nearer 
being for the first time what he thought her. 

‘¢ You did have a troublesome trip,’’ she 
said. ‘* Jack must make your stay all the 
pleasanter.”” 

**I shall hope to see considerable of you, 
miss,’ Deacon Newcombe answered gallantly ; 
‘* leastwise if you're not too busy. I s’pose 
you're studying for something special. There 
was a young girl up our way took it into her 
head to be a lawyer.”” 

‘¢T am rather busy,” Bluette said. 

Claire and Neil had disappeared behind the 
screen. Bluette caught the sound of a low, 
rapid flow of words, broken now and then by 
Claire’s soft laugh or Neil's smothered one. 

Flushing hotly, Bluette turned again to her 
companion, 

«I missed your name, miss,” 
said, bending nearer. 

** Call me Bluette, as Jack does."* 

‘¢ You're real friendly. Jack’s a good lad, 
but, you see’’—simply—‘‘he had a good 
mother. Not that he’s had her these many 
years. Still, I can’t believe that because she’s 
dead she’s lost interest in her boy. Jack's 
easily led by those who know how to manage 
him. I hope some day he'll find a good 
woman who'll lead him right.”’ 

Bluette’s face was bent. Every word the 
gentle old father uttered went through her like 
a keen-edged knife. Why didn’t Jack come? 
Must she bear the hurt of this old man’s un- 
conscious words alone ? 

«¢ Somehow,’” Deacon Newcombe went on, 
‘¢ you remind me of someone I knew once— 
when I was Jack’s age there.”” 

‘¢I remind you of someone you used to 


the deacon 


know !*’ Bluette’s voice expressed the utmost 
surprise. What would Claire say if she heard 
that? Bluette was rather pleased than other- 
wise. She was in a strange, unaccountable 
mood.. To-morrow she would be the old 


Bluette again—the adored of college lads in 
general and of Jack Newcombe in particular. 

The girl I mean was as pretty as a picture. 
She lived right close to us on the old turnpike 
road. She was the first I'd ever given a 
thought to, but she’d eyes only fora city chap 
stopping at her father’s. The first I knew 
Candace was married and off to the city. 
Afterwards we heard he was only a play 
actor. Then came news that Candace was 
going on the stage. It nigh broke her father’s 
heart. He'd never have her home again. I 
was pretty badly cut up about it. It hurt me 
to hear the birds singing and see the flowers 
blossoming the same as when Candace was 
among them, but time mends lots of troubles. 
Still I've kept a soft place in my heart for her, 
and for her sake I've never been so down on 
play folks as some. I've wondered a deal 
about Candace whether she never had a long- 
ing for a sight of the old place.”” 

Bluette saw again the scenes of her child- 
hood. The poor, faded, heart broken mother 
struggling against the hard fate of a woman 
neglected and alone, ill unto death in a large 
city. Heard once more the old, plaintive cry 
for a sight of the green home fields, a breath of 
the fresh home air. 

*©Oh, how deep a longing !** 
cried. 

** What?" queried Deacon Newcombe. 
‘¢ Have you heard tell of Candace before ?*’ 


Bluette 














««I mean she must have longed for it. Oh, 
here’s Jack. Jack, where have you been ?”*’ 

‘*Seeing about a room for father. It’s all 
ready, sir. I guess you're tired enough. You 
shall have some luncheon there.’” 

Deacon Newcombe rose, holding out a hand 
to Bluette. 

‘I should think I was looking straight into 
Candace’s eyes. I’m glad Jack’s got you for 
a friend, you're so like her. A boy needs a 
good woman to help him ina big city. To- 
morrow you'll tell me all about your studies. 
I hope you're not often up so late. Too 
much play prevents studying. I'd like you to 
have seen Candace beating all the lads at a 
spelling match.”’ 

«Come, Father,’’ Jack said, drawing him 
away. 

When Jack returned Neil was in his old 
place on the hearth. Claire had her banjo, 
Bluette sat with one hand on the arm of the 
Deacon's empty chair. 

« That little interruption is over,’’ Claire 
remarked. 

‘¢ I was too wise to throw out the punch,” 
Neil added. ‘I merely hid it. We'll drink 
to the health of Jack's paternal parent.*’ 

Bluette sprang up. 

‘You shall not. Claire, get your wraps. 
You and I will never come here again.”* 

‘« Bluette,"” Jack cried, “are you angry? 
I couldn't help it. I was as much surprised as 
anyone.”” 

«* Angry !*’ Bluette’s eyes flashed. ‘* Don't 
you understand? Oh, how can you want us 
to stay—to ever come again? Why didn’t 
you begin this moment to be all he thinks you 
are? Oh, if you could have heard his dear, 
innocent talk.”’ 

Claire was wrapping her fleecy white cloak 
about her. Her dark eyes shone mockingly. 

‘Really, Bluette, you're quite an actress. 
If only that bear, Tommy Wharton, could 
have heard you just now, your wildest hopes 
would soon be realized. Adieu, Jack. It’s 
been an unfortunate evening. Neil, run, call 
acab. Bluette, you’re not ready.”’ 

<< Tt] come,’’ Bluette said, and Claire went 
out after Neil. 

Bluette caught her cloak from Jack's wait- 
ing hands. Her face was flushed and her lips 
trembled. 

«¢ Good-night,”’ she said, holding out a hot 
hand. 

Jack held it closely in his. 

‘¢ Bluette, to-morrow I will confess, only 
reserving the right to shield all but myself.” 

‘*No; don’t !*’ Bluette said, imploringly. 
‘¢It would be too cruel. Let your father keep 
his happy belief in you.” 

«<I cannot carry such a load of deception.”’ 

**So you will burden him? I know how 
generous and forgiving he will be, but his heart 
will be almost broken. No; your punishment 
will be to bear it alone; no, not quite alone. 
I have my share. We must say good-bye 
now as well as good night. I wish I had died 
before I helped to make you other than he 
thinks you.’ 

Jack’s young face grew strong with resolve. 

‘«Bluette, we will strive and work to- 
gether. Bluette, I cannot give you up.”’ 

She looked, sudden tears in her eyes. ‘‘ He 
said I was like his first love. To think it was 
her child who tried to lead you down instead 
of up. Oh, he wants a good, true woman for 
your wife. How could you take me to him 


knowing how far I was from all that ?*” 
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“ Sweetheart,’’ Jack said, drawing her to 
him, ‘‘I trust that when I take my wife to 
receive my father’s blessing she shall have be- 
come all that he could wish.’* 





DIRECTOIRE COAT AN AUTOMOBILE GARMENT 
— ELBOW SLEEVES NOT WORN AT DAY 
FUNCTIONS OR ON STREET GOWNS— 
COSTUMES AT FORENOON VISIT- 
INGS—-PARASOLS SEEN AT 
POLO 


He outlook for the autumn style so un- 
determined in the way of future mod- 
ish wear at least for the present is 

secure in the direction of one particular gar- 
ment, and that is the long directoire coat turned 
into a driving coat. Last season and this it is 
reported the acme of good style for wear in 
automobile driving both in Paris and London, 
and must necessarily become ours, now that 
we are thoroughly captured by the new fash- 
ioned method of locomotion. Frills and 
chiffons always looking playful, toyish and 
trifling when worn on the driving seat, are quite 
pardonable at a watering place for a few weeks 
in the season. But furbelows of any kind are 
out of taste, and the only fit thing is a crea- 
tion tailor-made. That lends chic to the 
driver, and gives the correct air of being fitly 
dans le mouvement. 


UNUSUALLY BEAUTIFUL LACES—BLACK VELVET 
LINES 


As the season advances towards its close 
and the choicest gowns are worn with less 
stint, one finds how exquisitely fine are the em- 
broideries used, and that the laces introduced. 
this year have surpassed in quality those. of 
former years, beautiful as they have been. 
Guipures and Venetians are either extremely 
fine, or belong to the rich heavy variety, and 
the medium coarse lace which was once 
thought very well of is no longer used at all. 
Very charming are the in-and-out designs 
through the meshes of lace, done with narrow 
black velvets mostly, which are the hall mark of 
smartness. This is introduced ina dozen pretty 
ways showing much ingenuity and skill. This 
narrow black velvet line runs through not 
only gown trimmings but is greatly preferred 
for the trimmings of hats, is much worn on 
petticoats and seen on parasols as borderings, 
and carried effectively with gowns similarly 
trimmed. 


WHY ELBOW SLEEVES FAILED OF POPULARITY 


Elbow sleeves have not made their way on 
street gowns, or on those worn at day func- 
tions, as they were heralded to do earlier in the 
season, in spite of the attractive coolness and 
comfort, as well as the prettiness attached to 
them, remembered from past experiences. One 
very good reason why they missed former pop- 
ularity was that the dominant long lines indis- 
pensable to every modish figure of the day are 
directly opposed to the short half-sleeve. 
Long close-fitting ones are imperative, because 
there is a great majority of full, robust figures 
among our countrywomen, and their only 
chance to get the least effect of slimness or 
length of waist is by cultivating a very long 
tight-fitting sleeve. The elbow sleeve does 
add to the breadth across the middle figure 
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very perceptibly, and that would have been at 
variance with the long line from shoulder to knee. 

The long-glove question became a serious 
matter from the start, also, as few women are 
able to buy twenty-five pairs atatime. A 
less number to a woman going out a great deal 
entails embarrassment ; and if long gloves had 
to be secured for day and evening wear, too, 
the bills would have become a bugbear to very 
many. For indoor frocks, tea gowns, negli- 
gées of all kinds, elbow sleeves are very modish 
indeed. With them cut-out necks to bodices 
are usually the rule, and many genres of turn- 
over collars in lace and in plissés are intro- 
duced. Thus do we see exquisitely fine linons 
in écru or pale light colors made up, often- 
times in all-over a-jour embroidery covering 
the entire surface. These are worn over thin 
silk slips in various pretty shades, as the color 
may be found becoming. Taffeta used to be 
thought the best silk for these slips, but now 
the idea of all such gowns is to keep them 
light and airy, which taffeta never will do, as 
it packs thin fabrics into many wrinkles, par 
ticularly if worn at the seaside. 


BLUE AND WHITE VISITING GOWN 


As forenoon visits at Newport are en regle, 
one has the pleasure of encountering no end of 
lovely creations in a round of morning calls. 
An extremely pretty girl in her early twenties 
is wearing a white silk slip, on which are two 
figured chiffon flounces finely plissé, the lower 
one very deep on the sides, less so back and 
front, while the second flounce, which is alto- 
gether narrower in front and at the sides, takes 
a sudden dip in the back. Both of these 
flounces are sewed on the slip itself, and as the 
fabric design is a bunch of forget-me-nots in 
tenderest of blue, the bottom finish of this slip 
consists of, first, a three-inch blue chiffon plissé 
and a white one above it a trifle wider, which 
creates a very pretty color blending. The 
upper part of the slip is draped with the same 
chiffon as the flounces and plissé also. Round 
silk bodice draped with the same forget-me-not 
chiffon plissé, meeting on the bias in the back, 
with points upward, so that when this drapery 
meets the fine mull embroidery of the empiéce- 
ment, it forms a round scallop. In front the 
drapery pliss¢ also is on the bias and turning 
upward also, while blue chiffon bouillonné 
bands not only finish the bodice drapery, but 
define the front of the embroidery empiéce- 
ment, which runs downward into a point, and 
into two points above near the sleeve seams. 
A black velvet ribbon sash, narrow at the belt, 
drawn down so as to give a pointed effect in 
front, is then tied into a bow with long flowing 
streamers. The embroidered empiécement is 
transparent, and formsa high collar with round 
points at the ear, having narrow blue ruching 
for finish. Long shirred sleeves matching the 
rest of the gown, these shirrings meeting on 
the outside of the arm in two narrow bouillon- 
nés, with the embroidery for hand flare at the 
wrist, under which is a plissé of blue chiffon. 

A very pretty model this, and a most youth- 
ful becoming one, made up in this blue and 
white effect. It seemed to suit the hour and 
the beauty of the day with its deep blue sky, 
and as one drove off there was a feeling that no 
other gown would prove so captivating. 


PINK CREPE DE CHINE HOUSE DRESS 


But at the very next house on the list there 
were fresh enchantments, the hostess appearing 
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(Continued from page 183.) 

in a pink crépe de chine négligé which was 
the quintessence of elegance. A long skirted 
robe draped close to the slender figure, with 
narrow plissé of pink mousseline de soie down 
the front en tablier, and two long sash ends of 
the same, also plissé, flying in front. Then a 
pink taffeta belt closed with a mousseline chou 
in front as well. The watteau in the back 
was of mousseline to match, plissé also, form- 
ing a long full traine. Neck of bodice cut 
into points back and front and trimmed with a 
plissé of pink mousseline edged with maline 
lace. Elbow sleeves of the same mousseline 
which had been plisséd crossways and were left 
perfectly transparent, finishing with the same 
lace about seven inches wide at elbow. Quanti- 
ties of lace plissés were lapped over and over to 
form a wide balayeuse, the effect of which told 
well when the drapery spread about in rippling 
grace as the wearer seated herself. The charm 
and beauty of this toilette outranked all the 
others, and the picture of this beautiful woman 
seated in the cool shadows of a delightful 
morning room opening on the gray rocks of 
the ocean cliffs with immense green tubs of 
blue hydrangeas encircling the rocky boundary 
with the restless blue-green sea all about lives 
as vividly as if photographed in colors. Never 
was gown more fortunate in its setting, and 
that counts for much more than is usually sup- 
posed or thought of by most women who pre- 
tend to fine dressing. 


FIT CALLING COSTUMES 


The morning visitor’s dress depends on cir- 
cumstances. If she is driving her automobile, 
as those who own them are sure to be doing, 
her gown will be less elaborate than if she be 
driving about in the family carriage, with the 
imposing presence of coachman and footmen. 
Then she will don her linons inset with lace, 
or an all-lace over a batiste skirt, a flowered 
organdie, or one of those fascinating batistes 
trimmed with fine white or black laces. Her 
parasol and hat will be dreams of color—one 
fixed color, mark you well—and she herself a 
vision of beauty. Her visits will end at the 
Casino, where she will glide in—no one walks 
this season—all eyes turned upon her, and join 
her dear familiars, who have themselves dropped 
in and found their intimates, for society is 
much given to inner circles within the one big 
circle. 

Miss Julia Dent Grant, whose coming mar- 
riage is to be the great event of the season, 
wears the most Parisienne of capelines, and 
wears them with decided distinction. Her 
pink flowered organdie gown and pink mous- 
seline capeline, with its drooping plissés, are 
enchantingly becoming as they droop about 
and throw pretty shadows over her face, which 
is never, apparently, seen twice in the same 
light or at the same angle. Therein lies the 
witchery of this style of hat, when the right 
type of woman wears it. 


FLOUNCINGS TABOOED ON PARASOLS 


The parasols seen at polo are seemingly sus- 
pended gardens, so varied and beautiful are 
their colors. The long crowded line of car- 


riages, the shimmering of silks and tissues 
draping their seated occupants, a sort of low 
ground flowering bed above which rise the 
slender parasol stems or handles, ending in a 
burst of pink, yellow, pale blue, pastel blue, 
deep bluet blue, 
geranium-pink, 


red, 
cyclamen-pink, 


cerise, salmon-pink, 
leaf-green, 
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opal-green, absinthe-green, mauve, lilac, red- 
purple, silver-grays and fawns, white, etc., etc. 
When a parasol is called smart it is built of 
rich silks, poult de soie, watered silks and 
moirés or heavy French taffetas, and plainly 
stitched over the frame. If trimmed at all 
cordings or tuckings stitched flat or a lace bow 
inset, or a top of silk with a deep lace border 
set in. Ruchings, flouncings of chiffon and 
all that sort of elaboration belong to the 
démodeé order. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR THE BOA 


Mousseline and chiffon shoulder capes with 
long stole fronts are in reality the new style of 
boa, and they, together with the hat and parasol, 
are the dressy features which first attract atten- 
tion as fashionable turn-outs fly past. Feather 
boas are seen, but only white and gray ones 
are tolerated. 
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THE GARDENS OF A PRINCE—COLOR EMANCI- 
PATION OF THE DOWAGER—PEACH-COL- 
ORED VELVET FOR SEVENTY YEARS— 
AMETHYST CREPE OVER GRAY 
SATIN FOR A GRANDMOTHER 


Ur Emperor spent his sixty-ninth anni- 
versary as usual at Ischl, and the only 
festivity that marked the day was a 

family dinner, to which only the aged mon- 
arch’s nearest and dearest were bidden. Of 
course the Kaiser’s birthday was the occasion 
of a military and bureaucratic holiday, from 
one end of the country to the other, but much 
of the gayety for which Austria has been 
hitherto so celebrated, has departed from our 
midst, since last September a year ago, when 
the Empress’s life was so tragically cut short. 

Prince Hussein Kiamil of Egyptian renown, 
spent a few days here, on his return from 
Carlsbad where he stayed for a little while in 
the interest of his health. Everyone has heard 
of the Prince, and especially of his magnificent 
garden near Gheziré, a garden so superb that 
when once one has entered its enchanting pre- 
cincts, one can no longer doubt that there still 
are on earth privileged corners worthy the name 
of Paradise. The Prince is a very enlightened 
Oriental, and being much traveled has gath- 
ered here and there in Europe, and its neigh- 
boring regions ideas of landscape gardening 
which he has developed most luxuriously at 
his own matchless place. Their English lawns, 
sloping gracefully towards groves of palms, or 
clumps of shade trees, imported at a great 
expense from the north, and acclimatized with 
no end of trouble under the fierce African 
skies, lead to miniature lakes, Russian isbas, 
covered with climbing vines and roses, orchid 
houses which contain the most valuable speci- 
mens in the world and surrounded by fields 
of violets, gardenias, Marguerites and even 
heather. The owner of all this magnificence 
is a good-looking, broad-shouldered man rather 
blonde in type, with exquisitely refined man- 
ners and courtly ways. He is passionately 
fond of flowers and so is his charming wife, a 
woman of rare beauty and innumerable talents. 
In one word, they are the ideal prince and 
princess of the fairy tale. 

I met at an impromptu dinner given by 
some friends of mine, not only Prince Hussein 
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—an old acquaintance—but Princess Ibrahim, 
Izzet Bey and Baron von Heidler-Egeregg, all 
of whom I knew well when I was wintering in 
Egypt some years ago. We had a delightful 
chat about old times, especially of dear old 
Cairo, and of our rides and drives in Alex- 
andria, when the Viceroy was summering 
there. 

The toilettes on that evening were lovely, 
and I cannot but insist upon the fact that if 
women do not look their best just now with all 
the opportunities afforded them by the modes 
of the hour, it is truly their own fault. Even 
the dowagers may select from among the many 
delightful fashions in vogue, models which 
frame their failing charms admirably, and re- 
move many a year from their appearance. 
There are some new tints, delicate and softly 
gleaming, which seem made expressly for them. 
The idea that black and very dark colors are 
to be exclusively worn by them has now com- 
pletely disappeared, and rightly so too, for it 
is when the features have been hardened by age, 
and the complexion dulled and roughened by 
years, that it is necessary to light up the worn 
face by becoming surroundings. A few nights 
ago, old Countess S » who is on the wrong 
side of seventy, appeared at dinner in a peach- 
colored velvet gown smothered with slightly 
russetted lace, the effect of which was enhanced 
by diamonds and emeralds of great beauty. On 
her silvery tresses a small square of the same 
lace. was fastened by a half-coronal of emeralds 
and brilliants shaped like dew laden ivy leaves. 
She looked exactly like a fairy godmother, and 
nobody would have dreamt that she was more 
than fifty. At a wedding which took place 
last week, the grandmother of the fair bride 
was robed in dove-gray satin overlaid with 
transparent folds of amethyst crépe arranged in 
billowy fullness, and caught up here and there 
by rosettes of gray and silver baby ribbon. 
The small bonnet accompanying this charming 
costume was made entirely of Neapolitan violets, 
and finished off above the brow by two dove 
wings united by a large and sparkling solitaire 
which scintillated magnificently. Great would 
be the astonishment of our own grandmoth- 
ers could they now see the difference existing 
between the modes of 1899, and those of 1849, 
where elderly ladies are concerned, and surely 
their delight at the progress made would be 
proportionately great. 

Lavender serge is the furore of the hour for 
yachting or tennis frocks. Some clever manu- 
facturer and inventor has discovered a way of 
rendering this eminently evanescent color im- 
pervious to both the effects of the sun and the 
sea breezes. This excellent man may truly lay 
claim to the full gratitude of the feminine 
and fashionable population of the civilized 
world, for there is no color among all those 
derived from Old Father Rainbow which is so 
exquisite, so suitable for the young and the 
aged, as this dainty, pearly shade, which can 
be adopted under any and every circumstance, 
and which is the treasure-trove of women in 
half-mourning, containing, as it does, both the 
dignity of darker hues and the loveliness of 
lighter ones. 





Baroness Wallsee. 
Vienna, September, 1899. 
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The black solemnity of these vehicles will in- 
sure gay colors. 


GLIMPSES 


CoacHING— 


Parade dress has never been so brilliantly 
gay before, and hats have never been so much 
in accord with the picturesqueness of the oc- 
casion either. 


PaRAsOLs— 


Had a tremendous share in the decorative 
aspect of the spectacle and its success. They 
looked like gorgeous bouquets on tall sticks in 
the afternoon sunshine, as coach after coach 
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— . How— 

5884 Very silently russet shoes have crept out of 
fashion ! White shoes and black have ruled 
the browns off the social field into the sporting 

tooled over the smooth driveway by the ocean enclosures with a very well directed blow. 


side. 
Was—- 


There ever such a mad craze for wearing 
The summer of 1900, Newport will insist black, all-black paillette ball gowns? Even 
upon a locomobile coach parade, undoubtedly. the ‘*buds’’ have caught the fever and for- 


For— 














swear their youthful colors for black nets and 
tulles. What a pity! There they err! 
Nothing can even put black in touch with 
their tender years, or their wild-flower beauty. 
Black gowns have revived the wearing of long 
black gloves. They are also seen worn with 
colored ball gowns, when black laces and nar- 
row black velvets form the trimming. That 
accent to the figure outline is then perfect. 


THaT— 

Simple ribbon necklets in white or colored 
satins are often chosen, by preference, for the 
dressing of youthful necks, instead of strings 
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of pearls or small jewels. To attach to the 
ribbon a small diamond-incrusted heart is a 
smart thing to do. 


NoTt— 

Less than six single jeweled rings, each one 
set with slender gold hoops, may be worn on 
the little finger of the right hand, They cover 
the joint, but will not slip off in any event. 


FOR “*DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’? SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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[ Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops where 
articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply, and state page and date. See illustration 
on page 189.] 


Certain little shop where rhinestones hold 
A sway shows many new and pretty de- 
signs in brooches, combs, necklaces 
and all the little odds and ends that mark a 
woman of fashion. ‘The designs are smart to 
a degree, and the workmanship of many pieces 
makes them valuable for that alone aside from 
the beauty. Take, for instance, a lovely pearl 
necklace like the sketch made with four tight 
strands of exquisite pearl beads with slides of 
rhinestones, from which hang four festoons of 
pearls of three strands, each festoon divided 
with a large pear-shaped pendant. In the very 
centre of the collar a double hoop of rhinestones 
surrounds two large emeralds; the beauty of 
such a necklace is not easily shown in the 
sketch, but when carried out in the best of 
imitation stones, set in the best of gold you 
can imagine the effect, and I think the charge 
of $175 not exorbitant. 

If one is not so careful about the material 
used, and simply wants an effective bit, a pretty 
necklace may be purchased for about $10, in 
very nearly the same design. 

Those smart long chains which appeared 
some time back worn by a select few, made of 
small diamonds set in a hoop of gold, and 
linked together with delicate chains of gold are 
now to be had for $50. They are long enough 
for lorgnettes, and the gold used is solid, and 
set as described with no less than seventy to 
eighty cut crystals. Pretty and new is a fur 
boa holder fashioned into a serpent like the 
sketch, and set with paste: a deep sapphire is 
sunk in the head, and the eyes are small rubies; 
price only $10. The charge for a delightfully 
original hair ornament made like a small pea- 
cock out of rhinestones and emeralds, and with 
a holder in the back in which to place an 
aigrette that gives the effect of a peacock with 
spread tail, is $30. 

Beatiful Italian coral beads, seven strands, 
strung between clever imitations of brilliant 
slides, may be bought for $50, and when worn 
on the bare throat or as a dog-collar over a 
satin stock, nothing is more effective. The 
sketch shows a pretty necklace of rhinestones 
linked together, and’ with a charming pendant 
of jasmine flowers and leaves carried out in 
rhinestones. A queer scroll reaches beneath 
the flowers and to that is attached a pear-shaped 
pearl pendant. Price, $80. 

One other necklace well worthy of mention 
is of many strands of Roman pearls, with real 
opal slides of very large size set around with 
shimmering rhinestones that defy detection. 
Price, $150. 

I am delighted to find among the novelties 
the amulets held so dear by Egyptian maidens ; 
and even if we of the nineteenth century have 
lost our faith in charms, the sentiment is a 
pretty one, that whosoever wears this chain 
and charm will gain their hearts’ dearest wish. 
It is enough to make them sentimental gifts. 
The chain shown in the sketch is of gun-metal 
—a head surrounded with poppies and set with 
rhinestones. Price $15. A similar one of 


gun-metal has as a pendant a peacock, tail 
spread, each feather being marked with a small 
rhinestohe, amethyst pendants hang beneath 
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the peacock and are set in gold ; this costs $18. 
In Roman gold is a lovely chain and pendant of 
queer Egyptian lettering done in turquoise 
enameling, with fine chains about three inches 
long hanging beneath the scroll, on each of 
which a pear-shaped pearl is attached. This 
may be owned for $10. The price of another 
amulet is $6. This is a gun-metal chain with 
pendant of the same, in the design of a lovely 
face surrounded with locust vine intermingled 
with the hair. The vine is in gilt, and the 
effect is charming. Beneath the medallion 
uncut amethyst pendants hang. A handsome 
string of pearls is finished at one end with a 
pear-shaped pendant, while the other has a 
small bow knot of rhinestones with a wee turtle 
hanging from it. The pearls are large and the 
string is long enough to tie about the neck, 
leaving ends. Price, $15. 

Some of the little pins for holding the loose 
hair in place at the back of the head are charm- 
ing and are only $1 each; a circle of rhine- 
stones or rhinestones alternating with either 
pearls, turquoise or amethyst—then the all- 
pearl circles are particularly pretty and always 
good style. Small brooches are as cheap as 
$2, and they have one large stone, either ame- 
thyst or turquoise surrounded with pearls or 
brilliants; these are just such little pins as one 
needs to fasten together a throat ribbon. The 
charge is $5 for a very smart gold spider set 
with brilliants and emeralds. Bugs, frogs, 
and lizards of all kinds are popular now as 
brooches and they have enjoyed a long session 
in Paris. They are usually very expensive, as 
the making is complicated so that these spiders 
oftered for $5 are an exceptional bargain. A 
pretty skirt pin isa large uncut amethyst sur- 
rounded with a filagree of red gold; price only 
$1.50. Combs for the back of the hair are 
extremely pretty and graceful in their curved 
lines, set with a rim of rhinestones at the top 
and from that there are little lilies of the valley 
formed of pearls and rhinestones, as seen in the 
sketch. This design may be had in either 
light or dark blue for $45. Another pretty comb 
has a wall of ivy formed of rhinestones; price, 
$40; and still another has just the outline of 
rhinestones at the top following the curve of 
the shell. All of these combs are excellent 
imitations of the diamond combs. 

Handsome buckles are irresistible; one 
beauty is of brilliants, the design being a pair 
of birds with spread wings flying toward each 
other and set in a filagree of fleur de lys 
motive. Price, $45. Another is a conven- 
tional design with the idea of fleur de lys run- 
ning through it. This one may be had for $35. 

The early autumn shirt waists are built on 
much the same plan as the summer ones. The 
small funnel cuff hanging over the hand seems 
to hold its own and the brass buttons are again 
seen on the flannel To be exact five brass 
buttons are used down the front. The back 
has a yoke while the front has four small box 
plaits with cording between; these extend only 
a déep yoke length. The sleeves are small 
and plain except the flare cuff, which is joined 
to the sleeve with a double fold of flannel. 
Such a model costs in plain French flannel 
$5.50; with ordinary shirt cuff, $5; or with 
embroidered polka dots in silk on the flannel, 
$28; the latter is very smart and for those in 
mourning the black with the white dots is par- 
ticularly smart. 

The sketch shows a handsome perforated 
black taffeta bodice inlet with Chantilly inser- 
tion in so plain a design that it has almost the 
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appearance of footing and would be appropriate 
for mourning. The high stock and plastron 
are of wee ruffles of black chiffon; over the 
plastron the silk comes in a V and apparently ties 
in a loose knot with hanging ends at the bust, 


plain sleeves and pointed cuffs. Price, $47.50. 

A new stock is made of fancy ribbon, high 
at the sides and with a close butterfly bow in 
front. Price, $2. Little cravats of white silk, 
to be worn at the base of a black velvet stock, 
are $1.40, and have a plain band that fastens 
around the neck and a little bowin front. The 
velvet collar should be made of panne velvet, 
covered with stitching. $6.75 is the price of 
a white chiffon scarf with dainty feather edge. 
White piqué stocks, curved at the sides and 
with very full bow in front, bound with either 
pale blue or pink cording, are reduced to $1.50. 

Black gauze fans are to remain the most 
popular for all occasions. They are to be 
medium-sized rather than those very petit ones 
of last year. An extremely pretty and inex- 
pensive one, with rounded corners spangled in 
jet, may be bought for $5. A pretty fan, 
with butterflies in black sequins, is $3.50, and 
one where the jet covers the entire gauze is a 
great bargain at $4. A very lovely black 
gauze fan with steel spangles is $9. 

Not only for mourning, but for wearing 
with colors, cut jet combs for the hair are 
most attractive, and for $4 a beauty for the 
back of the hair may be purchased. Large jet 
butterflies are also $4, and a smaller size is 
from $2 up. These jet bits look particularly 
well in fair hair. A jet crown to be worn in 
the front of the pompadour, holding it down, 
costs $4.75, and it is very chic. 

In Paris a smart touch is a silk gauze scarf, 
scalloped at the ends and finished with fringe. 
These are wound about the throat and tied at 
the left side in a small bow just at the bust 
line, with ends hanging long. In all colors 
such scarfs may be had for $4.25. 

Silk shirts left from the summer stock are all 
reduced, and great bargains are to be picked 
up. For instance, a lovely mauve imported 
bodice, in size 36, trimmed with wee black and 
white cord and fringe, and little crystal buttons 
on gold chains, high white tucked satin stock 
and guimpe, is reduced to $12 from $28. 

Holders for coats are now covered with 
fancy silk ribbons, apparently put on over a 
roll of cotton. Price, $1.45 each. And if 
one inserts her own favorite scent, what a sim- 
ple and delightful way of always having the 
coats fragrant ! 

A lovely deep collarette with long pointed 
ends that could either tie at the bust or hang 
flat down on the gown may be bought for 
$10.75. Just such collars are useful worn 
over an evening frock in place of a lace scarf, 
and are much newer and smarter. Among 
recent importations was a collarette with a high 
flare collar all of lace, wired so that it held its 
place. It was intended to be worn over a din- 
ner frock at the play or concert. 

Open work lisle thread stockings embroi- 
dered in black are selling for $1 a pair. Fancy 
silk or in all black silk are to be had for $1.35 
a pair. 

Dainty all sheer linen handkerchiefs with 
narrow borders in pink and blue, and a mono- 
gram in the corner, embroidered in the same 
color as the border, and if desired placed in a 
disk of the same color, are selling for 50 and 
45 cents each. 

Pretty silk for bodices in smart colors and 
designs may be bought for 75 cents a yard. 
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Nore. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


JAPAN IN TRANSITION 


BY STRAFFORD RANSOME. HARPER & BROTHERS 


His work appeals to the man and 

I woman of intelligence and cultiva- 

tion rather than to the novel and 
newspaper-devouring average person, and those 
whose tastes incline to studies of institutions 
and nations will find that an abundance of 
exceptionally interesting matter has been pre- 
pared by Mr. Ransome. By the title, Japan 
in Transition, as explained in the preface, is 
meant not a comparison between the Japan of 
to-day and the Japan of the past, but a com- 
parison between the methods of the Japanese 
of to-day and the methods of the people in 
other countries. The author’s qualifications 
for his task, as stated by himself are, that he is 
a professional! journalist who has had an exten- 
sive experience as a foreign correspondent, his 
special work being the investigation and sum- 
ming up of complicated situations in all parts 
of the world. Close but wide range study of 
the conditions that prevailed immediately at 
the close of the Chino- Japanese war, is the 
special material drawn upon for this volume, 
Mr. Ransome having lived for nearly two 
years in per in 1896-1897. A noticeable 
trait of the author is his sympathetic attitude 
toward the Asiatic nation, which he invariably 
judges by its own standards, and not by these 
cf Occidental nations, the result being that a 
much more just view of the Japanese is pre- 
sented than either critics, sentimentalists, or 
traders ever give. 

Among interesting chapters is that devoted 
to the consideration of popular misconceptions 
in regard to Japan, and it is here especially 
that the author displays his judicial temper to 
good advantage. 

The topics selected for consideration have 
been selected with excellent judgment, and 
the reader, in consequence, is given a compre- 
hensive survey of the very complicated state 
of Japan, which is in such haste to take 
on the new learning, and the new commer- 
cialism and industrial life. Present day edu- 
cation, the new school of drama, the moral 
standard, commercial integrity, international 
business relations, the question of colonization, 
and Japan as an ally are some of the vital 
questions which are intelligently and concisely 
presented, and this list, although by no means 
a full one, conveys something of an idea of 
the scope of the work. 

Where there is so much of exceeding inter- 
est, it is somewhat perplexing to make selec- 
tion for literal reproduction in the hope of 
developing in readers a desire’ to acquaint 
themselves with the whole of the narrative so 
well presented in this volume. Perhaps as 
the present industrial development in Japan 
is very rapidfalong modern lines, an ex- 
tract bearing upon this topic may fit well in 
here : 

* * * 

‘* My advice to the visitor to Japan who 
wishes to enjoy himself and improve his mind 
is to study the industrial Japan depicted by 
Rein; for, though less obtrusive, it still re- 
mains, and is far more interesting than its 
modern congener. Let him see the making 
of cloisonné-ware, embroidery, rice-mats, and 
carving, and admire the curios, toys, hand- 
weaving, and painting, while these arts are 
still to be seen as now carried on; for my 
conviction is that if the old Japan is destined 
to die, as we are so often told is to be the 
case, mortification will first attack its native 
industries. 

**To acquire the necessary efficiency in 
these old crafts demanded a life-long applica- 
tion, commencing at an early age—that is to 
say, ata period of life which has now to be de- 
voted to more modern and general education. 
Such work insured to the ’prentice hand, and 
even to the full-blown workman, a remuner- 
ation so small as to be quite inadequate to 
meet what will be considered as the necessities 
of life to the Japanese of the coming genera- 
tion, 





‘‘The modern factory has had the effect 
of trebling the wages of the Japanese artisan 
in three years, and under such circumstances 
it is hardly likely that the working classes of 
to day will be able to afford to stick to their 
old arts and industries at the old prices. For 
the modern factory-owner is there to offer a 
very high rate of wages on the condition that 
these naturally clean people shall come and 
dirty themselves for a certain number of hours 
every day in his work-shops. 

‘¢The only thing which has tended to save 
the situation in some degree up till now is the 
fact that the artistic instincts of the Japanese 
revolt against the factory system, the effect 
of which is to convert the man into a ma- 
chine—that is to say, to make him work 
without intelligence and without responsibil- 
ity, according to the ideal of the modern 
trade-union. For every Japanese workman 
is by instinct an artist as well as an artisan, 
and consequently it has been his wont to 
throw his individuality into his work, This 
it is that has lent the artistic charm to a paper 
and bamboo fan costing less than a half- 
penny, or to the Japanese doll we find in 
Christmas crackers sold to us for a few pence 
per dozen. 

“ Most people who write about China tell 
their readers at some stage or other that the 
Chinese are so conscientious in imitating a given 
article that if you were to send ajtailora suit 
of clothes to copy, and there happened to be a 
tear somewhere, he would faithfully reproduce 
the tear in making the new suit. With the 
Japanese workmen the situation is reversed ; 
for if you tell a carpenter to make even a 
plain wooden box exactly like a sample, the 
chances are that the new one will vary in 
some manner from the original. The differ- 
ence may or may not be an improvement, but 
it will be there, Thus it is that the Chinese 
make better factory hands than the Japanese. 

** It is owing to the tendency of the Japa- 
nese artisan to remain faithful to his native 
arts and industries that, in order to get factory 
hands in sufficient numbers, the owners have 
had to lift wages to the large extent men- 
tioned above, and thus it is, as time goes on 
and the growing generation gets habituated to 
the factory, the artistic capabilities, of the 
lower class Japanese, at all events, will be 
crushed out of him by the steam-hammer and 
the hydraulic press. 

** He will become demoralized as an artist 
and as a man, but he will have gained in 
‘ civilization’ and importance. He will have 
become an enlightened member of society, 
capable of reading his anti-capitalist news- 
papers, and of more or less understanding 
politics ; he will have acquired greatly in- 
creased wants, and yet be in a position to pay 
considerable sums in support of a trade-union 
worked on the most approved of modern 
systems.”” 


* * * 


A chapter that will appeal to the scientific 
rather than the religious reader is the one en- 
titled The Position and Prospects of Christi- 
anity. The article is commended to the 
thoughtful reader, but this is not the place to 
quote the facts or conclusions of the author on 
a subject which interests many believers. 

It is the opinion of Mr, Ransome that 
while the Japanese admire the political and 
commercial strength of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
they are Asiatics, they remain Asiatics at 
heart, and resent having western nations de- 
cide the destinies of peoples in their part of the 
world. Japan’s ultimate hope is a union with 
a regenerated China. 

Maps, portraits of distinguished men, photo- 
graphs of men of war, street scenes and pretty 
girls, illustrate a narrative which is distin- 
guished by simplicity and clearness of diction 
and subject matter of rare interest. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 
A DRIAN ROME: A CONTEMPOR- 


ARY PORTRAIT. By Ernest 
Dowson AND ARTHUR Moore. 
Henry Hott anp Company. The charac- 


ters in this novel are well presented, the dia- 
logue is good, the action well sustained and 
the glimpses of University life at Oxford and 
the descriptions of English scenery are vivid. 
Adrian Rome isa London poet who starts out 
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with lofty ideals, and his later attitude toward 
these constitutes the story of the book. 


THE GAME AND THE CANDLE. 
By Ruopa Brovcuton. D. APPLETON AND 
Company, The theme of the story is simple 
and the thread is well woven. A woman 
loses her husband and is free to marry her 
lover. Her decision in this matter consti- 
tutes the chief interest in the story, the 
finale of which is more ably written than the 
earlier chapters. 


WHAT WOMEN CAN EARN. By 
Grace H. Dopcz, Mrs. Mary J. Lincoxn, 
Tuomas Hunter, S..S. Pacxarp, Mars. 
A. M. Patmer, Major J. B. Ponp, Mrs. 
Marcaret E. Sanoster, Mrs. Canpace 
Wueecer, Mary E. Wivxins, Herzen M. 
Winstow, AND Otuers. Frepericx A. 
Stoxes Company. Ia these three hundred 
odd pages may be found suggestions about 
teaching, authorship, dramatic art, professional 
reading, singing, the lecture field, piano 
playing, accompanying, architecture, and dec- 
oration, household science, boarding-house 
keeping, cooking, the companion, the sani- 
tary laundry, stenography, type-writing, sec- 
retaries, telegraph-operators, telephone girls, 
postmistresses, letter-carriers, pastors, physi- 
cians, lawyers, patent soliciting, dentistry, 
missionaries, opticians, librarians, oil painting, 
portrait-painting, illustration, sculpture, pho- 
tography, physical culture, designing, millin- 
ery, dressmaking, plain sewing, proof-reading, 
pottery, book-binding, exchanges, horticul- 
tural fields, fruit-drying, stock-breeding, 
market-gardening, etc., etc. 

One of the authors gives this alliterative 
sentence: ‘* Practice, perseverance, and pa- 
tience with a capital P, and you will push up 
to the profitable paths of a prolific pen.”’ 
This is not intended humorously. 


CATHEDRAL DAYS. A TOUR IN 
SOUTHERN ENGLAND. By Awnwna 
Bowman Dopp. Luittiz, Brown & Com- 
pany. A new edition of this popular book is 
brought out in a new dress and with many 
illustrations. Cathedral Days is so well- 
known, as it first appeared in 1887, that a re- 
view of itis unnecessary. Mrs. Dodd travelled 
in the ideal wayin England stopping at pic- 
turesque inns and loitering among hedgerows 
and by-paths, poppy-sown fields and _ ivy- 
mantled towers, She has an eye for color 
and for the beauty of landscape and a pen 
that is able to render her impressions perma- 
nent. 


THE WAR FOR THE UNION, Or, 
THE DUEL BETWEEN NORTH AND 
SOUTH. Preracep By THe SonG oF 
AMERICA AND CoLuMBUS, OR THE STORY 
or THE New Wortp. By KINAHAN 
Cornwattis. The Wall Street Daily Inves- 
tigator. The author calls this ‘*a poetical 
panorama, historical and descriptive.” An 
epic poem is a great undertaking, and this 
one is practically a history of America. The 
author has worked up his incidents and set 
them forth in heroic couplets with evident 
enthusiasm. In honor of the sentiment of 
international brotherhood, the author opens 
his book with a tribute to the Queen of 


England. 
A the Castle Hill, Inverness, to Flora 
Macdonald, who saved Prince 
Charles after the battle of Culloden. The 
Highland heroine stands with her right hand 
raised to her brow, gazing towards the west. 
Her left hand holds up her dress; a Tartan 
plaid hangs gracefully from her right shoul- 
der. By her side stands a Highland collie. 
The complete height of the monument, in- 
cluding the base and pedestal, is twenty-five 
feet ; the statue itself is nine feet. 


NOTES 


Bronze statue has just been erected on 


One of the living royal authors is the 
Princess Albert of Thurn and Taxis, the wife 
of Prince Albert, whose mother was the sister 
of the late Empress of Austria, Through 
Unknown Austria, from her pen, was pub- 
lished by the Macmillans several years ago. 
In this she describes the beauties of the 
Tyrolese mountains, the valleys of Styria, the 





Bohemian forests and the lakes of Salz- 
Kammerout, The Princess is an excellent 
musician and a painter. 


Prince Albert has settled near the Castle 
of Possenhofen, the residence of his late 
mother’s parents, on the Lake of Starenberg, 
and Garatzhausen has become the most beav- 
tiful and ideal country seat one can imagine, 
He and his wife live there every year for 
some months. The Princess is happy only 
when she has her pets around her, and she 
takes a practical interest in and assists in 
many ways societies for the suppression of 
cruelty to animals. Among her pets she has 
a little pony which follows her about like a 
dog, and which has figured in the ball-room 
as one of the chief attractions of a cotillon, 


The chief home of the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Thurn and Taxis is at Regensburg, in 
reality the old cloister of St. Emmerau, now 
transformed into a beautiful residence. Their 
young son is named for the Emperor Francis 


Joseph. 


Laden deep with fruity cluster, 
Then September, ripe and hale ; 
Bees about his basket fluster, 
Laden deep with fruity cluster, 
Skies have now a softer lustre ; 
Barns resound to flap of flail. 


Austin Dobson, The Masque of the Months. 


O the apples rosy-red ! 
O the gnarled trunks, gray and brown, 
Heavy-branched overhead ! 
O the apples rosy-red ! 
O the merry laughter sped, 
As the fruit is showered down ! 
O the apples rosy-red ! 
O the gnarled trees, gray and brown ! 


George Weatherly. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


PASSE FOULARD GIVEN A NEW LEASE OF LIFE 


He following mention will prove a 
I new idea to many. It concerns 
light colored foulard gowns, with 
their usual fixed floral designs, as pink, yel- 
low, green, blue, mauve for ground colors 
and the design in white, with perhaps shad- 
ings of gray or light touches of white, which 
we have been wearing for a few seasons past. 
Once their freshness was over, they seemed 
useless frocks, as there was no possibility of 
even matching the material for remodeling or 
alterations of any kind. Buta recent visible 
proof of the charming way in which they 
could have been used not only makes one feel 
crushed with humiliation for having lost such 
capital chances, but adds to the pleasure of 
enlightening others, who may profit at once 
by the description. The foulard gown in 
question, worn most generously all last sum- 
mer, was one of those soft but brilliant yel- 
lows, the design a spray of cherry-blossom in 
white, with grayish-white leaves. Now it is 
seen draped with a sheer black mousseline de 
soie over-dress, separately hung, of course, 
On the bottom of the skirt are two flounces 
and a heading, but to keep the yellow tone 
under the flounces a sheer black net acts as 
foundation, instead of doubling the thick- 
nesses of mousseline. These flounces are 
trimmed with several narrow black lace entre- 
deux, which give a light effect. A lace 
ruching for heading is composed of two nar- 
row black laces being run together. 


THE BODICE 


The round bodice is overdraped to match, 
but on each side of the front are slits in which 
the mousseline, finely tucked, is set in, and 
black lace added. This gives a dressy air be- 
low the shoulder line. The foulard lining is 
cut down a demi about the upper neck line, 
and filled in with transparent black mousse- 
line on which is an insetting of black lace 
reaching up to a broad neck band. The 
throat finish is of narrow lace ruchings in 
three crossings—top, bottom and middle. A 
jeweled black velvet necklet is fastened invis- 
ibly by a small bow in the back, which 
keeps the lace neck band in place. Sleeves 
are of tucked mousseline, spaced off in groups, 
long and close fitting, with a wrist finish of 
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Jace. There is a quiet good taste about this 
gown which is most attractive, and certainly 
very becoming. 

The odd thing about using a figured fou- 
lard under black gauze is the surprising effect 
it produces, and the impossibility it is to de- 
tect what the under silk is, as the figure ap- 
peared soshadowy and mysterious as though it 
might be woven in the mousseline. Whether 
the same effect would be produced by any 
other silk than a yellow one figured in white 
and gray, it is not possible to say without ex- 
perimenting, but that black mousseline or 
silk gauze crépe over any colored and figured 
foulard will turn out well seems certain. 


DRESDEN RIBBON TRANSFORMS AN OLD WHITE 
BODICE 


Another capital idea is to freshen up any 
white sheer waist particularly if it is tucked 
the better, but without lace insertions. The 
change is done by covering the bodice by straps 
of Dresden or Pompadour ribbon two inches 
wide, flowered on a white ground and having 
a narrow stripe border of some solid color. 
The ribbon runs perpendicularly from neck 
to belt and is spaced off equally its own width, 
and the tucks between should be the same in 
width as the ribbon. This ribbon is placed 
vertically on the sleeves as well. The fronts 
are opened at the bust line, where the chic 
of the bodice is introduced, by means of small 
velvet revers matching in color the border 
edge of the ribbon. In the one seen at the 
Casino, the shade was cerise, This had a 
chemisette of transparent lace with neck band 
of tucked lawn and lace above. The top of 
neck band‘had a turn-over fold of cerise velvet 
on the bias, which formed a downward loop 
in front, and on this loop were three small 
but choice gilt buttons. Below the velvet 
revers were six loops of bias velvet which fas- 
tened over six of the same gold buttons. The 
continuance of this cerise velvet tone down 
the front, simple as it was, yet in combi- 
nation with the ribbon effect was charming 
to a degree, and should be tried by those hav- 
ing expensive white waists and desirous of 
making them serve through another season. 
The ribbons may then be ripped off together 
with the velvet additions, and after a visit to 
the cleaners they will be ready for the com- 
ing summer. 


IDEAL COSTUME FOR LITTLE MAIDS 


The magical effect of example is not al- 
ways as effectual as we are taught to believe, 
but one must admit that so far as fashions 
go, especially when seen in high places, it 
seldom fails to impress those in humbler life, 
as well as those just outside this circle of the 
charmed few, more potently than speech or 
written or printed page Seated at old Trin- 
ity Church a Sunday or two ago, within a 
few seats of the parental pew where sat little 
Miss Gladys Vanderbilt, the _ irresistible 
thought would intrude itself that no more 
salutary lesson for thousands of mothers 
throughout the Jand than to have this amia- 
ble child within their view could be devised 
for their instruction and betterment, so far as 
teaching some of them the absurdity and 
wickedness of their extravagance in the 
dressing of their daughters. This gentle, 
well-bred child, perhaps in her tenth year, 
was wearing a simple pretty little white nain- 
sook frock. Its embroidery, like the fabric 
of the frock, was very fine, but inset mod- 
estly, without show or unnecessary abun- 
dance, Neither ribbons nor laces were added, 
but the sweet propriety of what a child not 
dressed for a fete should always be attired and 
be seen in. Her hat, with its broad brim, 
its crown band of black velvet, had bunches 
of cherries, with foliage added, in front, to- 
gether with an upright black velvet bow of 
the same width, and some loops and sharp 
cut ends of broad ribbon grass. Sweetly 
girlish it was, and at the same time a very 
smart-looking hat, but not deviating from 
the simplicity of the frock in the least de- 
gree, A wealth of blonde hair, darkening 
into the browns of advancing girlhood, fell 
softly about her neck. Would, too, that her 
quiet reverential manner throughout the 
service could be copied as weil, and her en- 
tire freedom from self-consciousness be an in- 
centive for the mothers of little egotists to 
teform their manners. If the dress of lead- 
ing society women is a matter of such general 








interest that the journals of the country think 
it important enough to chronicle gown, rib- 
bon and feather, why not give the little 
women an example—a wise and lovely one, 
such as the one mentioned—and stir up am- 
bitions, both in dress and manners, which 
will result in greater simplicity, modesty and 
gentleness ? 
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TROUBLE WITH THE MASSES-—-THE BURDEN OF 
GREAT RICHES--A MAN OF MANY HOMES 
Is HIM-——THE SNOB ATTITUDE To- 
WARD THE DEWEY FESTIVITIES 
-—FASHIONS IN TWEEDS 
AND TIES 


He question of tenants and tenantry is 

I one which does not enter into the 

calculations of a country gentleman, 
but the problem of the workingman does. 
Just at present I feel that I am being mulcted 
and swindled and cheated; for days I 
have been worried, and for nights I have not 
slept. In my heart I donot blame Meadows, 
who has a more responsible position, for taking 
to drink. The cares of state are too much 
for me. I know that I shall meet the con- 
demnation of every business man of ‘‘ com- 
mon sense ’’ in this country, and that I shall 
be pointed out as giving a very bad example to 
youth ; but I cannot manage my own affairs. 
1 should be tormented into an early grave if I 
persisted in attemptingto doso. What is the 
use? One has only one ‘ife to live, and to- 
day I feel like taking the Frenchman’s advice 
and crying out ** Vive la bagatelle,’’ and let- 
ting things take their own course—with the 
aid of a competent steward. 

For, after all, in every grade of life we want 
to avoid unnecessary annoyance. The banker 
who tells me to look after my own invest- 
ments, finds to-day that it is too much 
trouble to even dictate to a stenographer, and 
he talks his business letters rapidly into a 
gramophone to be written out by his type- 
writer. When a man goes into speculation, 
he juggles with railroads and shares and bonds 
just as he does with the chips on a gambling 
table. There is, of course, the same desire 
for gain which even a Prince—and, in fact 
a good many Princes—may have, just for the 
excitement. It is at the wealthier houses 
that one finds the highest play. I have not 
forgotten the story of the young woman who 
went to Newport and found that she had only 
fifty dollars in her pocket-book, and that she 
was a guest for a week at a house party, 
What was she to do? She did not have 
enough to tip the servants. The very first 
evening she played poker and won two hun- 
dred dollars from her host, so that she was 
able to give her tips and to buy a new hat 
besides. 

Unless one wants constant occupation, the 
taking care of one’s fortune is only a burden. 
I have no doubt that I shall be robbed—I 
expect to be. I should rather lose one 
fortune than have my serenity disturbed. I 
had a friend once whose house was on fire, 
and whose valuable library was in flames. The 
burning apartment itself was in an annex of 
the city house, and firemen rushed through his 
halls, and his butler became very much ex- 
cited. It was at dinner, and, although there 
was still time for him to remove certain val- 
uable manuscripts, the whereaboits of which 
he alone knew, he refused to allow his diges- 
tion to be disturbed, and he discharged the 
butler for being unduly agitated. I believe 
his collection was destroyed. I have always 
followed this method of life, and I suppose 
that it keeps me young, and I will not have 
my plans upset now. One cannot change 
absolutely one’s ‘*spots."” You can adapt 
yourself to conditions, but your necessary lux- 
uries must be allowed to remain where you 
can just put out your hand and reach them, as 
you do your bed candle at the little table by 
your side. 

There is in this country a natural antipa- 
thy between the workingman and the mil- 
lionaire, and the former seems to be more of 
the master. These trade unions are only a 
worse species of trust, and, run as they are 
by ignorant, coarse men, the leaders soon be- 
come tyrants of the worst description. If you 
are known to be a wealthy man, you are im- 
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mediately imposed upon, You have actually 
to pay the bills of those who cannot settle for 
their luxuries. But with a good steward and 
a corps of assistants I shall not be troubled 
with these little details. 

I have just purchased an old manor on the 
Hudson, and I shall be very much taken up 
during the next two months in arranging it 
according to my pleasure. As I grow older 
I am getting a penchant for the country. I 
shall, however, buy a town house, because 
I think that a man owes some duties to society. 
With my two country places, my fishing 
camp in the Green Mountains, and a hunting 
camp in the Adirondacks, and a cottage at 
Newport, and a yacht, I judge that I shall 
have enovgh habitations in this country, I 
shall retain a Brittany castle. I saw just the 
place I wanted when I ran down to Dinard 
this summer—a perfect picture. I shall have 
to make it a little more modern and put elec- 
tric lights in it, although it seems really a 
shame ; but then you must have some con- 
veniences, you know, and an electric plant is 
much easier and safer to manage in the coun- 
try than a gas tank. I have taken a moor in 
Scotland, and I shall retain my simple cham- 
bers in London, I have also rented for a 
term of years—as they say over there—a very 
pretty pavilion at Maison Lafitte. I am very 
fond of horses, and I shall keep my stables 
there, with branches, of course, at my Ken- 
tucky farm and at my old place in Westches- 
ter County. I believe that all these interests 
will keep me rather busy during the coming 
year. I have some new plans for entertaining 
to unfold. I hope to get into my new home 
on the Hudson in time for the American fes- 
tival of Thanksgiving, and I shall not be in 
town except for a few days until after Christ- 
mas, 

When one goes to town at this time of the 
year, unless one lives at his club or has a set 
of chambers, one should never open a town 
house, but stop at a hotel. In London all 


the smart people do this, and it is a little bit , 
I am not restless in | 
the least, but I want to feel that there will | 


of a frolic, you know. 


be nothing in the world to stop my going to- 
morrow to the North Pole or to the Equator, 
and my being just as comfortable at either 
place as I am on Fifth Avenue. 
course, we have not the accommodations at 
these places, but then I am sure they will 
arrive. 

We are still in between seasons and I sup- 
pose the town will not be settled until after 
the triumphal entry of Dewey and the inter- 
national yacht race. I have been obliged to 
hire a yacht for both occasions. I am only 
doing it for the parade through motives of 
patriotism. I do not like crowds and possi- 
bly shall not go myself, but I shall send the 
yacht to some people who enjoy those things 
and who have children, I think a naval or 
a military parade is a great lesson, and chil- 
dren should be taught that theirs is as great a 
country in war as it is in peace, I have 
some windows on Fifth Avenue (which I 
shall have nicely decorated ), to which I have 
asked some other people— principally my very 
young friends—for the day parade. 
have luncheon and some little entertainment 
for them. I have heard that it will be the 
proper thing to be out of town that day, and 
that the city must be left to the masses and 
to the strangers. This is one of those narrow, 


absurd, unpatriotic, provincial ideas, which | 


I am sorry to say, is thoroughly American. 
It is just this that makes me disgusted with 
my countrymen. 
Brooklyn, where Dewey will not appear, is a 
clergyman who bewails the celebration and 
says that we are hero worshippers, and that 
we are going out with palms in our hands to 
meet a mortal, while we would not do the 
same for the Savior. This is just as idiotic 
as it is possible to be. There is no question, 
whatever of the Savior coming to earth and 
making a triumphal entrance, but there is 
honor due to to a victorious warrior. 

In the way of lighter subjects, for instance, 
that of clothes, I have very little to say this 
month. I am always susceptible to bargains. 
I find that one of the Fifth Avenue shops has 
a pretty assortment of four-in-hand foulard 
ties, lined and doubled, which it is se)ling for 
$1. The shapes are a little ovt of extreme 
style, but the fashion is bound to come in 
again. I predict that the four-in-hand will be 
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Here already in the city of | 





the popular tie for some years. I have always 
had a weakness for them. The dark blues 
and greens with figures in foulard are always 
smart, and a plain black four-in-hand is never 
out of place with morning or afternoon dress. 
I have been reading some wonderful descrip- 
tions about frock coats bound in ribbon and 
about braiding on evening coats. These are 
the phantasma of disordered minds. _I shall 
stick to the tweeds for my lounge suits, and 
as I am a little inclined to embonpoint I shall 
avoid the double-breasted sacques, which, 
however, look very well on a thin man, 
Dark gray or mixtures are in favor. The 
breast pocket has come to stay, the trousers 
are full from the knee down and rather tight 
upon the hips. I do not follow the supposed 
London rule of always wearing double-breasted 
waistcoats with single-breated coats, because a 
rule will become iron-clad and before a month 
is over every cheap shop will have imita- 
tions of the better class of goods. I have seen 
also extraordinary pictures of waistcoats for 
evening with pointed ends, and others of 
shepherd’s plaid with wide black braid across 
the pockets and at the edges. Such a garment 
will never find a place in my wardrobe, but I 
have no doubt that it might appeal to those 
who care for the outré in dress. The red tie 
is not dead. I have seen some very pretty 
squares of a new shade of red—almost old 
rose color—with tiny white dots which make 
very effective four. in-hands. 

However I am leaving these matters more 
and more to Meadows, although of late there 
has been a certain barrier between us. I shall 
let time wear it away. The punishment has 
been sufficient, The very idea of my dis- 
pleasure is what grieves him most and that he 
in this fearful age of strikes and insubordina- 
tion can still keep such sentiments is a boon 
to me. I could forgive his being drunk sev- 
enty-five or a thousand times but I should 
never overlook his lapsing into the shocking 
manners of a common servant. 
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Foll Dress Shirt 


Patented Bosom Flap 


Assures a faultless 
fit and non-bulging 
qualities. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & Co. 


MAKERS 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 30 21 SEPT., 1899 


Ogue does not publish patterns as a 
rule. The exception is one pattern 


a week as described in detail on this 
page. The coupon printed on this page 
must be sent with the remittance for pattern. 


, | ‘\He pattern for this week is for a com- 
bination chemise and short pet- 
ticoat. The one illustrated is made 

of nainsook, tucked and trimmed with inser- 
tion and lace, both around the décolletage 
and the skirt. It could also be made of long 
cloth, batiste or silk, and trimmed with lace 
or fine embroidery. 

This chemise completes the set of lingerie 
which we have been publishing during the 
summer, and which consists of a breakfast 
jacket, petticoat with yoke top, three models 
for corset covers, simple chemise and draw- 
ers, night dress, wrapper, and combination 
chemise and short petticoat. 


AUTUMN GOWNS 
| ee and foremost among the gowns 


needed for autumn and early winter 

is a tailor gown, of which there is a 
large quantity to choose from ; but for any- 
one with a small allowance for clothes it is 
best to select a simple standard model, as 
these stay longer in fashion, are not conspic- 
uous and look well—all three things being 
necessary in the gowns of the woman with 
limited income. One model, especially pretty 
and suitable for a young girl, was made of 
dark blue cheviot; the coat was single- 
breasted and tight-fitting, with small notched 
collar, very much like that on a man’s sack 
coat, The sleeves had almost no fulness at 
the top. A plain stitched cuff, fastened with 
two bone buttons like those on the front. 
The skirt of the coat was short, about four 
inches below the waist line, and finished in 
scallops stitched around three times, The 
skirt was plain, with slight fulness at the 
back, fastened invisibly on the left side, 
where the skirt lapped slightly, instead of 
being seamed in, and was stitched six times 
up and down very close together. 


Another model, which is not so simple 
and would be better for an older woman, was 
made of fine black broadcloth, with a tight- 
fitting coat, with rather large revers and 
turned-back cuffs, both of which were braided 
with narrow satin stitched bands. The skirt 
is finished at the bottom with a deep flounce, 
set onto the skirt in sharp points, above and 
between which the skirt is braided to corre- 
spond with the jacket. Most of the new 
models have tight-fitting jackets instead of 
those with fly fronts, which were so much 
worn last season. 


For afternoons, driving, etc., in the winter 
nothing is prettier than a fur jacket, if well 
made, and although this is an expensive gar- 
ment to buy, many women have fur jackets 
or cloaks which may be altered and made up 
to date, at no great expense. Therefore we 
speak of them under the head of autumn 
gowns, as now is the time to have them re- 
paired, as in September the furriers charge 
less than later. If the jacket is of sealskin or 
Persian lamb, have it made tight fitting and 
short either straight around or scalloped at 
the bottom. The sleeves small, cuffs, high 
rolling collar and revers of marten. This is 
much prettier than having the jacket all of 
the same fur, and is less expensive than trim- 
mings of chinchilla, The muff should match 
the trimming fur. With this jacket have a 
velvet skirt, either brown if the jacket is seal- 
skin, or black if Persian lamb is worn. A 
siJk skirt is worn under the jacket. Fur will 
also be used a great deal on hats this winter, 
and on one to whom turbans are becoming, 
the new Spanish shape, entirely made of fur 
trimmed with folds of light green velvet, 
appliquéd with white lace, would look ex- 
tremely well worn with a jacket trimmed 
with the same fur. If one cannot afford an 
entire fur coat, one of velvet or cloth with 
skirt to match, and trimmed with fur is also 
handsome. Another gown which is needed 
right away is a thin silk for the theatres, 
which are usually very warm, and where it is 
much more comfortable to wear a thin gown 
and take a wrap, even in the winter. Model 





5854 Vogue, 24 August, would be pretty in 
a light silk or a silk crépon, some of the new 
patterns of which resemble tucking. Tan isa 
pretty color for a theatre gown as it is usually 
becoming, can be worn in the cars if neces- 
sary, and looks well with trimmings of most 
light colored velvets. This gown has one of 
the new pointed drop skirts, and is finished 
at the bottom with a deep flounce. The 
fichu trimming around the shoulders is also 
one of the season’s novelties, and may be 
made of the material edged with velvet ribbon 
or of chiffon in tan also edged with ribbon. 
Yoke and high wired collar of very fine lace, 
and unlined. The sleeves may also be un- 








has the sleeves tucked the entire length in a 
group of fine tucks, just in the centre of 
the arm; the back is also tucked. The 
front is of white chiffon, plissé, and has Zou- 
ave jackets of cloth covered in a design, 
made of very narrow black velvet ribbon ap- 
pliquéd ; bands of velvet fastened with steel 
buttons hold the Zouave together below the 
bust ; collar and belt of velvet. This ar- 
rangement of front is shownin the illustration 
on the cover of Vogue for 24 August. Now 
with one evening gown, the wardrobe will 
be far enough advanced to complete it with- 
out haste, and still one would not be at a loss 
for a gown for most occasions. This is 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 3°, COMBINATION CHEMISE AND SKIRT 


Published by request 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 30 sent on receipt or 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents, 


lined, and very slightly fulled on the arm, 
like a glove. This gown would also look 
well in crépe de chine or satin cloth, but the 
latter would not be as cool. The fronts and 
fichu could be edged with very narrow trim- 
ming fur, which will be very smart this win- 
ter on all gowns, even those of the lightest 
materials, and of lace. 


A gown for house wear is also most useful, 
as one gets tired of the everlasting shirt, and 
wants a simple stuff dress to wear in the 
morning at home. For this gown, if for 
a young woman, dark blue ladies’ cloth would 
be pretty. Make the skirt with a flounce 


and a long overskirt, both tucked on the 
edges and otherwise untrimmed. 


The bodice 
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always the best way to arrange for the winter. 
Have nmiade or altered three or four gowns, 
and then get the others slowly, so that you 
are sure of having pretty clothes, and not 
taking the first models offered, but waiting to 
see what is the best in the new designs and 
materials. Princesse gowns will be one of the 
best models for evening, and, if one has a 
good figure and a good dressmaker, nothing 
is prettier. The gown on page 131 Vogue, 
31 August, would be effective, made of white 
silk taffeta piqué appliquéd with a design in 
pale pink plain taffeta outlined with gold 
threads. Flounces of fine white net, tulle or 
chiffon with tiny plaited puff sleeves of the 
same. On the left side were two or three 
velvet roses in three shades of pink. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Usrarp Picxies.—Two quarts of cu- 
cumbers, cut small, two quarts of 
green tomatoes, two quarts of small 

onions, whole, two quarts of cauliflower cut 
small. Soak separately over night in a weak 
brine ; cook separately the next day until ten- 
der. Take one gallon of vinegar, one teacup- 
ful of sugar, one-quarter pound of mustard 
and two small teacupfuls of flour. Cook this 
together until perfectly smooth. Then strain 
your vegetables out of the water in which 
they were cooked; add them to the vinegar, 
etc, Stir together and put in a stone crock, 
These pickles will keep a year, and be just as 
good as when made. 


Cautirtower au Gratin.—Trim the 
leaves off two large cauliflowers, boil until 
two-thirds done, take out and divide into 
small pieces. Put a layer of these in a bak- 
ing dish, cover with a cream sauce of melted 
butter and flour into which grated Parmesan 
and Gruyére cheese have been mixed. Fill 
the dish with alternate layers of cheese and 
cauliflower. Sprinkle with bread crumbs, 
put on some melted butter and bake in a 
moderate oven until a nice brown. Serve as 
a course. 


Sauce ror Pgas,—Take a quarter of a 
pint of tomato pureé, a quarter of a pint of 
light mushroom gravy, half a wineglass of 
sherry, a little salt and coralline pepper, a tea- 
spoonful of strained lemon juice, a quarter of 
an ounce of créme de riz, a few drops of car- 
mine, and a saltspoonful of extract of beef or 
light glaze; stir till boiling, then tammy 
and use, 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 
requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are : 


No. 1 Feb. 23 Louis xv. Jacket. 

No. 2 Mar. 2 Golf Cape. 

Ne. 3 Mar. 23 Appliqué Design. 

No. 4 Mar. 30 Drop Skirt. 

No. 5 April 6 Blouse Silk W aist. 
No. 6 April 13 Lace Guimpe. 


No. 7 April 20 Breakfast Jacket. 
No, 8 April 27 Shirt Waist. 

No, 9May 4 Cloth Jacket. 

No, 10 May 11 Golf Skirt. 

No. 11 May 18 Light Summer Skirt. 
No, 12 May 18 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
No. 13 May 25 Bathing Suit. 

No. 14 June’ 1 Three Stock Collars. 
No. 15June 8 Little Boy’s Frock. 
No, 16 June 15 Little Girl's Dress. 
No. 17 June 22 Eton Jacket. 

No. 18 June 29 Fancy Shirt Waist. 


No. 19 July 6 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

No. 20 July 13 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 

No. 21 July 20 Three Corset Covers, 

No. 22 July 27 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce. 
No, 23 Aug. 3 Dust Coat. 

No. 24 Aug. 10 Tunic. 

No. 25 Aug. 17 Fancy Wrap. 

No. 26 Aug. 24 Lace Coat. 

No. 27 Aug. 31 Chemise and Drawers, 

No, 28 Sept. 7 Night Gown. 

No. 29 Sept. 14 Dressing Gown. 
No. 30 Sept. 21 Combination Chemise and Skir'. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No. 31 Sept. 28 Plain Tailor Skirt. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocus, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 


E/Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No........-ccccccceee 


Pe Aned,, 6. <.0:6..6 560s Canindy 99's 189.. 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


ee ee ee 


eee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern, 
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WHITING’S 
FRENCH 
ORGANDIE 
PAPERS 


The present fashion- 
able correspondence 
paper. It is the lat- 
est Parisian novelty 
and the daintiest thing 
imaginable. A most 
agreeable writing sur- 
face. Made in sev- 
eral of the latest fall 








ARLE HOTEL. 


YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 


CORRECT STYLES IN 


| YACHTING CAPS AND YACHTING DEVICES 
GOLF AND CYCLE HATS AND CAPS 





Authorized 
tints, and in new and Agents 
exclusive styles of a 
Envelopes. We Principal 
should like to know fe 

Cities 
the name of a dealer | 
in Stationery who eae 
does not have these \ euercaes 
papers in stock. Only | Booklet 
be sure you get of 
Styles 





Whiting’s | 


WHITE DUCK BLUE CLOTH 


Whiting Paper Company | | 


| 1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison Square West 


Designers of 
ART STATIONERY 158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 
New York | 





London Agency, HENRY HEATH, Limited, 105, 107, 109 Oxford Street, W. 




















| VOGUE 


In anticipation of our new 
Slipper Catalogue, soon to be 
issued, we beg to inform our pat- 
rons that we have now on hand a 
most liberal and beautiful display 
of fancy Slippers, Bows and 
Buckles. 

We also desire to call the atten- 
tion of patrons to the fact, that 
we are NOW READY TO HANDLE 
all our fallorders ; and we beg to 
suggest that it would be most con- 
venient for our patrons, as well 
as beneficent to the QUALITY of 
their work, if they could give us 
MORE TIME to perfect their 
orders, by advising us of their 


wishes early in the season 


FRANCIS O’NEILL 


1170 and 1172 Broadway 
Corner 28th St. 
City 























PROOF 
VOGUE 


IMPRESSIONS 











NO. I.—A GOOD RUN AFTER 
THE HOUNDS 
NO, 2.-——THE DESERT THIEF 


Size of paper, 12x9 inches. Size 
of print, 9x61 inches. Printed 
in green. 50 cents. 


Size of paper, 18x12 inches. Size of print, 14x91{ inches. Printed in 
brown, $1 00. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 





OF 


ILLUSTRATIONS 








NO. 3.—-THE JAPANESE MASK 


Size of paper, 12x9 inches. ° Size of 
print, 94x63 inches, Printed 
in red. 50 cents, 


ANY requests have been received from readers of Vocue for proofs of its illustrations to be used as 


wall ornaments when framed. 


The three shown in miniature above are offered at moderate prices. 


Sent flat, either by mail or express, carefully packed, carriage charges free, to any address in the 


Address : 


United States, Canada or Mexico on receipt of price. 


VOGUE: 3 West zg9th Street, New York 
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FOR JUSTICE TO ANIMALS 


VOGUE AUXILIARY, OUR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE 

Note. Our Animal Protective League, Mrs. 
Myles Standish, President, has as its object practi- 
cal education in the care, protection and kindly treat- 
ment of animals. 

The sole function of Vogue in behalf of the O. A. 
P. L, 1s to enable those interested in animal welfare 
to express views and relate experiences to an ex- 
tended audience, thus assisting the League in its 
educational work, Statements made in signed com- 
munications should be regarded as those of the 
writer,and not necessarily those of Vogue. Corre- 
spondence invited. Membership dues Vogue Auxil- 
iary, $1 a year. 

Address Vogue Auxiliary, O. A. P. L., Mrs. 
Josephine Redding, Director, 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York. 


THE LEAGUE IN APPEALING FOR SUPPORT IS 
AT SOMEWHAT OF A DISADVANTAGE 
AS COMPARED WITH OTHER 
PHILANTHROPIC 
SOCIETIES 


N appealing to the public for support Our 
Animal Protective League is somewhat 
handicapped in comparison with most 

other philanthropic societies in that it cannot 
point to arrests and convictions for cruelty or 
to notable instances of remedial achievements. 
The work it has set itself to do is educational 
—a process that is not only slow, but it offers 
little result that can be effectively presented 
in reports, To cite the arrests of numerous 
John Does for driving lame horses, or other- 
wise abusing them, and their punishment by 
fine or imprisonment, is to make clear to the 
least imaginative person that the Society whose 
efforts thus result is really up and doing a 
needed work, The average intelligence does 
not so quickly grasp the significance of state- 
ments, such as that forty illustrated lectures 
on the proper care of the horse, have been 
delivered during the season to audiences com- 
posed of children, their parents and drivers, 
or that eighty different groups of men and 
women have formed themselves into auxilia- 
ties. The truth is meritorious, and needed as 
the penalty work unquestionably is, it cannot 
possibly exceed in importance and extent ef- 
forts in the line of educating children and 
adults in the care, protection, and kindly treat- 
ment of animals, Like all other philanthro- 
pic societies, Our Animal Protective League 
relies upon public benefactions for money aid 
in the prosecution of the great work it has 
laid out for accomplishment ; but apart from 
purposes of revenue, the League desires the 
formation of auxiliaries and chapters with due+ 
paying membership as a means of interesting 
numberless circles of people in the objects of 
the League, and securing their practical as 
well as sympathetic codperation. 


VOGUE'S AUXILIARY FUNDS AND MEMBERSHIP 


I wish to make plain one fact, and that is 
the membership dues of $1 sent tothe Vogue 
Auxiliary are turned over intact to the 
League, neither Vogue nor the D'‘rector ap- 
propriating any portion of them. Further, it 
is my desire to secure at least one hundred 
members for the League through Vogue aux- 
iliaries, and I shall be very glad to correspond 
with any woman, man or child who may de- 
sire information as to League work or to that 
of animal care or rescue, 


THE PERSONAL EXPERIENCE COMMITTEE 


The chapters formed under the League by 
New York City boys are formed by some 
boy becoming interested in the work through 
hearing a lecture or by reading a leaflet, He 
signifies his desire to form a chapter, and he 
is instructed to interest his boy acquaintances 
in the project. When the total reaches ten, 
the chapter is ready for official recognition, 
and the society organizer is duly assigned for 
the work. The naming of the chapter is left 
to the boys, and they usually select Black 
Beauty, The Little Helpers, or name them 
after a lucality, such as Riverside. The chap- 
ters hold regular meetings weekly or bi- 
weekly, and the League expresses its deep 
obligation to the mothers who permit the 
chapters to meet at their homes. The effect 
of this, both on the boys and on the projects 
is most beneficial, as it deepens their interest 
in the work when mother influence thus en- 
dorses it, and it keeps the boys off the street, 
for the time being and gives them a worthy 
object of concern. The chapter exercises are 

onducted most decorously, the utmost for- 


> 


mality being observed. As other workers 
among boys have found, the League has 
learned that the club idea, managed after 
parliamentary methods, has a great and undy- 
ing fascination for boys, and it is, moreover, 
a most potent stimulus to their bestirring 
themselves. Consequently, nothing in the 
way of ceremony is omitted that can add dig- 
nity to the chapter meeting. Among the 
most interesting exercises at these gatherings 
is the report of the Committee on Personal 
Experiences. Cases of personal intervention 
in behalf of animals are reported to this com- 
mittee by the participators, and a spirit of 
rivalry is developed among the boys as to who 
can show the biggest record of work in be- 
half of animals. Surprising instances of 
thoughtful care for dumb things frequently 
come to light in these experience reports, one 
of the most pathetic being the report of a 
poor little cripple. He said, in effect, that 
as he was incapacitated by his affliction from 
active work, he looked about for some act of 
kindness to animals that lay within his power 
of performance. He found a broken bottle 
on the sidewalk, and he carefully picked up 
all the pieces, so that no cat or dog would 
have its feet cut with the bits of glass. A 
poor little cripple child, living in the lowliest 
of homes; he did what he could for the 
cause he had come to love. 


OBSERVATION AND A LITTLE TROUBL® WILL 
WORK POWERFULLY FOR JUSTICE 


TO ANIMALS 


The present is especially propitious for 
work in behalf of animals, as at this time 
heavy demands are made upon express com- 
panies and cab owners, and the horse is the 
last creature to be considered in the rush of 
travel. Women could render valuable service 
to animals as well as drivers if they would not 
insist upon night delivery of trunks, and if 
when hiring hacks they deliberately chose the 
best-favored horse, giving that as a reason of 
their preference, and if they also would inter- 
fere with those drivers who are in the habit 
of lashing their horses. I especially wish 
women to observe the driver of hansom No. 
938 in New York who almost every time I 
have seen him has been lashing his horse into a 
run, even when the hansom has been without 
occupant and the horse was going most will- 
ingly. Learn, animal lover, to note the 
number of public conveyances (this is usually 
to be found on the lamps), and not only to the 
name and address on carts but also the num- 
ber of the particular vehicle, if it is one be- 
longing to a department shop or an express 
company. And if you only would make a 
practice of writing down an account, be it 
ever so short, of the unkind act and sending 
the report to Our Animal Protective League, 
or to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, Madison Square, New York, or 
to the local society in whatever place you may 
happen to be, a wholesome fear of conse 
quences would be developed in many a brutal 
driver’s breast. I know whereof I affirm, 
and no later than seven days ago did a New 
Jersey town furnish a case in point. The 
team attached toa furniture van which was in 
process of being loaded ran away and traveled 
several blocks before capture. The driver beat 
the team most unmercifully, and when re- 
monstrated with and threatened with arrest 
defied his accuser with, **Oh, the Society 
ain’t here any more.’” The same man was 
observed a few hours earlier striking one of 
the horses on the head witha hammer. Un- 
fortunately for the poor animals those to 
whom the driver addressed his remark did not 
know that the Hudson County Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals had 
just reopened a branch in this New Jersey 
town. This driver abused the horses because 
he thought himself beyond the jurisdiction of 
the law, and he is not the only one who 
must be coerced into respecting the rights of 
animals, 


HOW TO AID VOGUE AUXILIARY 


Send accounts of personal effects in behalf | 


of animals in order that others may profit by | 
your example and your suggestions. 


Become a member of the Vogue Auxiliary | 
by the payment of the $1 annual due and thus | 


help enable Our Animal Protective League | 
| STEUBEN Co., 


to prosecute its admirable work. 
Josephine Redding. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
Dd and smartly fashioned tailor frock. 
O Skirt cut circular and buttoned down 
the front with crochet buttons the 
color of the rough tweed, Eton jacket with 
squares of panne velvet in a pale mauve; re- 
vers and shoulder caps the same. Tight-fitting 
waistcoat corded ; the stock is shirred, and in 
the front are little brass buttons. About the 
throat is tied and knotted low a white chiffon 
scarf ; the ends are pointed and spread over 
the waistcoat, At either side smalJ hooks 
attach the scarf firmly to the bodice. Hat of 
deeper mauve felt with large bunches of vio- 
lets at either either “side, and a white satin 
antique fold drawn around the crown and 
fastened in a knot in front drawn through an 
antique paste buckle. 

Street costume of dark blue cheviot serge. 
The skirt is cut with double apron front, one 
lapped over the other and stitched. Joining 
the overskirt is a deep extension flounce 
stitched to the main skirt. Jacket cut short 
over the hips and just waist length in the 
back slashed about three-quarters of an inch 
and finished with rows of stitching. Revers 
of doeskin cloth reach within half an inch of 
the bottom of the jacket, and are fastened 
with round brass buttons and black satin straps 
to the side seam, which curves and run into 
the armhole. Sleeves with cap of cloth in- 
serted, and satin folds beneath fastened with 
loops and small brass buttons. At the hand 
the sleeve is slashed and a very long, narrow 
strap of satin reaches from one side to the 
other ; small buttons again appear. High 
collar lined with cream-colored satin as is the 
whole jacket. Cravat of white silk is be- 
comingly tied at the throat. Hat of layers of 
felt trimmed with black feather pompons and 
white velvet rosettes. 
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BEGINNING AT THE Lert.—Gown of 
cream-colored cloth, trimmed with narrow 


Condensed 


Mince 


Meat 


Fresh and fruity. Made from 
the pick of the choicest beef— 
deliciously seasoned. Put up in 
convenient packages, enough for 
two big pies. 
eee ere tot How to Make Good 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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GREAT WESTERN 
_ FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 











Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
New Yor«K. 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 




















folds of blue velvet and white braid. 
and collar of blue chiffon. 

Fig. 2—Evening gown of pink chiffon 
with overdress of white dotted net trimmed 
with lace. The chiffon skirt has two flounces 
trimmed with two rows of pink ribbon and 
lace. The net is also flounced. Girdle of 
pink satin. 

Fig. 3 —Waist of white corded silk. The 
box plait and the three little capes have a tiny 
piping of black silk on the edges. Small gilt 
buttons are used as trimmings and a red silk 
tie finishes the throat, 

Fig. 4—Gown of gray silk muslin with 
lace yoke and undersleeve. Upper sleeve of 
folds of the muslin. The waist is corded at 
the yoke and gathered in at the belt. The 
skirt has a flounce reaching to the knee, 
tucked at bottom and headed by cording, 
Girdle of muslin with two loops in the back, 
A narrow velvet ribbon is run in and out of 
the lace collar. 


Fig. 5882—Street frock of black cloth, 
skirt cut with bias flounce; the, bottom igs 
bound with a double fold of moiré antique, 
and more folds are seen where the flounce 
joins the tunic. Two front seams have the 
folds continuing from top to bottom, four 
black jet buttons are sewn on either side, act. 
ing as fastenings for the shirt. Short jacket 
with vest of cream tucked satin or pastel 
green satin antique, according to taste. 
Revers of white cloth bound with a cording 
of moiré. Plain sleeves slashed over the 
hand. About the neck is knotted a black 
velvet ribbon. Hat of black velvet with 
Louis xv1 bow in front, 

Fig. 5884—Caffe-au-lait taffeta tailor 
frock. Skirt made with a succession of ruffles 
inlet with velvet pipings, cut in scallops. 
Above and Lelow the silk is stitched. Jacket 
scalloped around the edge and strips of velvet 
inlet at each seam. Pretty revers with scroll 
of velvet extending around the back of collar. 


Yoke 


Tight waistcoat of spangled velvet. Large 
black felt hat, trimmed with tulle and 
feathers. 





The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


Is the recognized 


STANDARD for 
MEN’S WEAR. 


Keeps the Stockin 
Free from Wrinkles 
DOES NOT BIND 


= CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 

Lies flat to the leg. 


Does not tear. the stock- 
ing, and-will not unfasteo} 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
as phe { Sonoa ¢ 25¢. 
GEORGE.FROST CO. 

BOSTON, MASS. 














The fraudulently and flagrantly counter 


most 


feited article on the market to-day is the genuine 


Johann Marta 
arina Cologn: 


They may be 






Old customers are hard to deceive. 
bottle and label, but they know th 


misled by the 
Cologne. You cannot be deceived if the label reads! 
Johann Maria Farina, GEGENUBER 


Julichs Platz—the word “‘gegeniiber”” must appe” 
the bottle is a worthlessimitation. Send for circ ular 
Each bottle also bears the label of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Age® 








